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EDITORIAL 


TROTSKY VS. LINCOLN 
One of the remarkable autobiographies of modern 


A. Revolutionary. times has been recently written by Trotsky, while 


an exile from his native land. His experiences were 
almost encyclopaedic. Many a time he suffered imprisonment. Twice 
was he exiled and the second time in the dead of winter he escaped in 
a sleigh drawn by reindeers. His travels and associations with revolu- 
tionists in the various countries of Europe were extensive. His entire 
life was an undeviating, consistent and courageous devotion to the one 
cause which he considered to be paramount—the revolution of the 
proletariat. While yet on his father’s farm in his boyhood days he 
saw some peasants flogged for being remiss in their toil and from that 
time on he revolted against the helplessness of the masses, and their 
ruthless exploitation by those in power. He did not believe that those 
who held the reins of authority would ever relinquish their. control and 
did believe that the only method of salvation for the oppressed was 
revolutionary struggle in which the power of the oppressor must be 
destroyed. His life rings true to the conception of economic material- 
ism which Karl Marx taught. That which amazes one is that in his 
autobiography there is practically no reference to the widespread atrocities 
of the Red Terror when hundreds of thousands of men and women 
were tortured and butchered. 
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- oi: |” ‘How his life stands oat in ‘contrast. with that of 
An Emancipator. another man who also consecrated his life to the 
salvation of the oppressed! While Abraham Lincoln 
was yet a young niart he saw black slaves being sold at the auctioneer’s 
block and his soul revolted.at the idea that human beings should be so 
exploited. Although the civil war might be said to have been fought 
to maintain the union betweerr North and South, the principal issue in 
jeopardizing that union was the problem of the African slave. There 
was a wider chasm between slave and master in the States than between 
the poor peasants of Russia and their masters. Lincoln did not seek 
a war involving bloodshed. He‘sought to secure a peaceful settlement 
of the slave problem by the proposal to purchase and thus emancipate 
the slave. It was because of the “Trotskyites” in his political environ- 
ment that this more humane proposal was rejected. When the war did 
come, the sympathies of Lincoln were like the rain of God which 
descended upori the just and unjust alike. He felt for the fallen, the 
widows and the orphans of the South as deeply as he did for those 
of the North. His whole being. was rent with — — of 
his unbounded compassion for all men. 


Lincoln like .Trotsky et SP a revolution. It is 
Religion and impossible to conceive of Lincoln passing through the 
Revolution. Russian revolution, writing a biography. of his own life 
and yet showing no compassion toward the bourgeoisie 
who were as much the children of God as were the proletariat. One 
was a materialist the other was of a deeply religious nature. One may 
be admired for his courage and his consistency. The other will be 
revered for all time, because in addition to these qualities which Trotsky 
had he had ‘those divine qualities of the soul, which because of their 
likeness to Christ will always illuminate and inspire, without one touch 
of remorse or sting of hatred. | me Oe 


Is A RELIGIOUS BIAS DESIRABLE? 


| The idea of “Bias” has been up before the bar of popular 
A — Bias. opinion times without number and before jury and 


judge condemned as something unworthy. We fail to - 


elie since there are distinctions between the noble and the ignoble, 
between the beautiful and the ugly, between truth and falsehood, that a 
bias may often be the most desirable thing that we could wish in human- 
ity, so long as it is an inclination in the right direction. A bias is 
“a diagonal or slant,” hence in the intellectual life it is a “leaning of 


the mind; a propensity or preposition toward an object. or view, not 
leaving the mind indifferent ; tendency.; inclination, prejudice.” .When 


this inclination of the mind is unwisely or carelessly directed it becomes 
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prejudiced and it is because of this fact that the word “bias” has come 
into condemnation. But it is of extreme importance in our consideration 
of things that are true, beautiful and good that we have an inclination 
in their direction, and be incapable of, indifference. . | 

If religion is worthy of consideration, is it not 
A Religious Bias. unworthy to have no “bias” in regard to it? It is 

because the Ministry of Education doubts the value 
of religion that they do not wish a religious bias to be created in the 
child. If they believed in the value of religion they would. welcome 
this bias in the formative years. For.example, we regard physical culture 
as desirable. So long as the school teaches some form of physical culture 
that is in any sense effective, we send our children to that school. We 
would consider it to be the height of folly that the child should be 
refused physical culture until it has matured enough to make an extensive 
study of the various theories of physical culture, before it makes up 
its mind as to what particular school it shall follow. If it were required 
to go through this long process of delay its growing body would forfeit 
the advantages of physical training and never regain those sai 
after the body had matured. 


- With the same process ae reasoning, if the training 
eee * Die. of the religious nature of a child is regarded as 
of importance it would suffer an irreparable loss 
if it were compelled to wait until years of maturity, before this nature 
was developed. Physical culture, and ‘spiritual culture and also mental 
culture lay their finest and most permanent foundations in the- formative 
years of childhood. Ifa child should be given a bias toward the 
formation of a sound physical body, toward the development of a 
strong intellectual life should it not for the same reason be given a bias 
toward the creation of spiritual ideals and a faith which teaches one 
that he does not live to himself alone but has the roots of his being in, 
and the cooperation of his spirit with, the Infinite? | , 
| It is better to be trained seeded to any particular 
Religious Train- school of physical culture and’ then, if desired, to 
ing Essential. make a comparative study of other schools than to 
| have no training until it is too late to profit thereby. 
Equally so, is it not better for a child to have religious training accord- 
ing to any worthy system of religious idealism and then if necessary to 
make a comparative study of ‘religious faith, rather than to have no 
training in religious culture until it is too late to profit thereby? Is not 
the same thing.true in music? If youth were to study the theory of 
harmony and the history of music for many years before the experience 
and practice of music, would it not be too. late to become a musician? 
There is such a thing as a:worthy bias toward a worthy object which 
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we should wish to produce in our children, so as, on the one hand, to 
avoid atrophy in the formative years and, on the other hand, produce 
that maturity of functioning which is the fruit of an certy bias ‘slant 
towards goodness and truth. | 


BAGNANI AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


In his recent work entitled: “Rome and the Papacy,” 

Religious Bagnani makes this most interesting and significant state- 
Leadership. ment, which is worthy of consideration by all who are 
interested in the problems of religious education. He tells 

us that two or three generations ago when education in Italy was in 
the hands of the priests and in the control of the convents, the youth 
of Italy turned from religion and became agnostic and atheistic. Sub- 
sequently when the education of Italian youth as a result of this situation 
came into the hands of those who were agnostic and atheistic, the youth 
of Italy again revolted and have turned toward religion as something 
essential to the life of the nation and to their individual needs. He 


himself is a confirmed Catholic, but he remarks that the use which the 


Church of Rome will make of its present opportunities will be most 
significant for the future generation. Can she maintain the leadership 
in the intellectual life of the nation which she once lost? This historical 
fact suggests that the leaders in the churches by too exclusive associa- 
tion with each other, by insufficient contact with the outer world of 
thought, may not be able to interpret religion as vitally as Kates 
and as open-mindedly as they should. 
It is also possible to identify religion with certain 
Essential Religion. dogmatic ideas which are not really essential, though 
they may have their value. Religion has time and 
again been identified with ideas which have been since disproved, the 
importance of which ideas was once exaggerated far out of proportion 
to reality. The result is that the modern mind in discarding the nor- 
essential will also lose faith in the great essentials of religion, and hence 
do as Prof. Babbitt of Harvard has so well stated: “Throw away the 
baby with the dirty bath-water.”’ It is evident that some of the students 
who have studied in our mission schools are today revolting against 
some of those narrow theories of interpretation such as that the world 
was necessarily created in six days and that Eve was made out of a 
masculine rib. Many of our greatest scientists, increasingly so in recent 
years, have affirmed their faith in religion and in its essential importance. 
If the educational leaders of China could realize 
Religious Research. that toward religion there should be the attitude 
of sympathetic research and of appreciation, just 
as much as toward the investigation of forces and things, their attitude 
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toward religion especially in private schools would be different. In our 

columns there is a quotation from Einstein, perhaps 
the foremost scientist today. One takes the liberty of making one or 
two further selections from him for this editorial. Einstein says: 
“Speaking of the spirit that informs modern scientific investigations I 
am of the opinion that all the finer speculations in the realm of science 
spring from a deep religious feeling and without these feelings they 
would not be effective? I do not think a moral philosophy can ever be 
founded upon a scientific basis. The intuition and constructive spiritual 
concerned,” 


THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE 
In seventy-five resolutions and a comprehensive Encyclical 
Church’s Letter the 307 bishops assembled at Lambeth during the 
Chief Duty. summer expressed their convictions and leanings. These 
are too extensive for reproduction here. Furthermore not 
having had the privilege of attending the conference and so catching its 
inner spirit—incapable of full release in resolutions!—we hesitate to 
comment on the meaning and achievements of the conference. We may, 
however, mainly in direct quotations taken from the Times, of Friday, 
August 15, 1930, give a few of the attempts made to meet modern 
challenges both within and without this far-flung communion. “The 
Church’s chief duty,” the Encyclical avers, “is to love and worship God.” 
Taken by itself, as it is indeed put, this statement seems to repeat the 
mistake of many Christians in overlooking the second half of Christ's 
definition of religion, “Love your neighbor as yourself.” 

This latter is, however, clearly implicit in the stress laid 
Humanization upon the necessity to “humanize religion, if we would 
-of Religion. _ commend it to our generation,” youth being, in this con- 
nection, primarily in mind. The implications of this 
humanization of religion are, needless to say, far-reaching. The church 
that attempts to work them out will in time find itself in a changed . 
relationship to its world. When the “witness of the Church to the truth 
about God” is thus always “given in life and conduct” no social or 

political problem remains outside the range of Christian attention. 


An encouraging instance of the application of this 
War. principle is seen in resolution 27. “When nations 


have solemnly bound themselves by Treaty, Covenant 
or Pact for the pacific settlement of international 
disputes, the Conference holds that the Christian Church in every nation 
should refuse to countenance any war in regard to which the Govern- 
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ment of its own country has ‘not declared its willingness to submit the 


matter in. dispute to arbitration or conciliation.””’ This means, of course, 


that the Church should bring united pressure upon its Government not 
to go to war until and after it has exhausted every available pacific 
means of settlement. That does not preclude the eventuality of’ war 


process. “Why should not the Church go farther,” we feel like asking, 
“and refuse to sanction any war id 
will take us that farts: : 
Birth Control, the permissability of birth control. To have a group 
of this standing grant to this intricate matter even such 
a restricted permissability recognizes that, with due safeguards, it has 
now become an ethical necessity in some cases. This seems to be the 
most advanced utterance of the Conference on modern problems. 
| Turning to another part of the printed report’ we 
Enriching Faith. note -with interest this section of Resolution 3. 
, “The Revelation of Christ was presented to the world 
under the form of Jewish life and thought. It has found fuller ex- 
pression, not without some admixture of misunderstanding, through the 
thought of Greece and Rome, and the sentiment of the Teutonic and 
Slavonic races. We anticipate that, when this same revelation possesses 
their minds, the nations of Asia and Africa’ will ‘still further enrich 
the Church of Christ by characteristic statements of the permanent 
Gospel and by characteristic examples of Christian virtue and types of 
Christian worship.” This implies that certain undefined additions to 
Christian statements of the faith are to be expected. What are these 
enriching additions to be? Will their appearance mean further change 
in Christianity? Here is a topic calling for research much more urgently 
than any matter of statistics! In it Lambeth has espoused a far-reach- 


ing implication ! | 
-_» We note finally, and with gratification, that this Con- 
ference warmly espoused the movement for a united 
. --church in South India. While recognizing that 
negotiations between the parties concerned are not yet complete it ex- 
pressed a “strong desire” that “the venture should be made and the 
union inaugurated.” This action, together with other references to 
Christian Unity, show that the mind of this significant communion is 
really making progress in regard thereto. The walls of sectarianism 
are being broken through and something bigger is emerging. In short 
there are many implications in this voluminous letter and set of resolutions 
appeal to the modern world. FR. 
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she Deectig Force in Chinese 


“STEN BUGGE 


the reflections on it made by Mr. Chao in the August number 
of the RECORDER are especially valuable, coming as they do from 

a prominent Chinese. Efforts that foreigners make, including 
myself, will suffer from the lack of a sufficiently intimate appreciation. 
Still, as a foreigner, I -venture to call attention to certain soanes of the 
problem that seem to me to need stressing. | 

To understand the situation it is necessary to realize that culture 
(which word I prefer to civilization, after Spengler has spoken) and | 
the products of culture are not the same. Culture is the synthezising 
spiritual force in a group or nation, which subjects nature to its own 
ends. It provides a centre from which the different activities of man 
are given their proper place in the scale of values. These activities 
produce things of an amoral nature, neither moral nor immoral, which 
can be adopted and adapted by people outside the area in which they were 
originally produced, without fundamentally affecting the inner life of 
these people. The Eskimos for example can use both kerosene oil and 
quickfiring rifles without adopting the spiritual culture of the West. 
Greek art influenced Buddhist artistic ons without making Indian 
or Chinese culture Greek. 

On the other hand we: can see that certain subtle changes go hand 
in hand with new things; certain new attitudes, for instance, have to be 
adopted in running machines, attitudes of care and precision which may 
have been lacking before and which we connect with western (European- 
American) culture in a peculiar degree. With these new attitudes, new 
purposes and values are not necessarily connected. A bandit may adopt 


an attitude of care with his gun without hesitating to use it for purposes 


which are at extreme variance with those of the producer of the rifle. 
New: attitudes involve criticism of much of the old inheritance and 
with an increasing multiplicity of new things, the horizon of the old 
values seems to be obscured. When the multiplicity is overwhelming, 
the old beliefs and standards are unable to cope with them. More and 
more things come to fall outside the sphere of moral and spiritual direc- 
tion and chaos ensues. 

I will not say that this has already taken place in China but it seems 
to me that there is a very imminent danger that it will happen, for can 
we any longer honestly speak of a truly Chinese cultural-directing 
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with the past, and not of all the new principles at present advocated in 
China. These are not in themselves indigenous, because held by some 
Chinese. They are largely borrowed. Mr. Chao mentions the family 
relationship as a valuable cultural inheritance, but it seems to me that the 
conception of “the big family” has largely disappeared and that there is 
no prospect of a return te it. Furthermore the old conceptions of women, 
of the relation between the sexes, of the duty of children to parents, and 
most important of all, of the family as the unit of society with a corporate 
life and responsibilty, are gone, and probably for good. Filial piety, 
which really was a fundamental and unifying principle when I came to 
China, as could be seen from the fact that like all other ultimate values, 
it had become a religion (cfr. ancestral worship), is also in the process 
of disappearing. Where can the young people of the present day learn 
of filial piety and get the old appreciation of it? Where is, for instance, 
the intellectual basis, with the classics gone and the whole of society 
changing in the direction of individualism? People do not become 
members of the Kuo Ming Tang by families. 

Let us take another feature whose disappearance I grieve for more 
than that of the big family, that is the old village organization which 
was remarkably democratic, truly Chinese, and worked in a way fitted 
to the temper of the people. If the new state had been built on this 
foundation China would in my opinion be heading distinctly for better 
days. But these ancient organizations are disintegrating and new forms 
are introduced that do not build on that which was established and work- 
ing; a tremendous break has been purposely engineered. 

We could mention other agencies, such as the guilds, instead of 
which are being introduced new and unfamiliar forms which are tending 
to break down the peculiarly Chinese and highly dynamic values of 
solidarity, both in family and other relationships. There will soon be 
nothing distinctly Chinese left which is strong enough to accept, reject, 
or assimilate the foreign elements pouring into China. It was different 
formerly, when a strong enduring culture remained, and the very founda- 
tions were not shaken. The time has now gone by when China can do 
as Japan did, namely face a new situation with discrimination, but on 
the basis of her own culture, recognize what is lacking in her own and 
make a selection. The reason for China’s failure to do so lies, in my 
opinion, in the high excellency of the old Chinese culture, which unlike 
the other cultures surrounding her, was truly her own and far superior 
to anything else then known. In contact with the other cultures which 
had largely borrowed from her, China had rightly come to realize her 
own eminence, and felt no need of adapting herself to new situations, 
while Japan had not this past to hamper her. On the other hand these 
eastern cultures had points of similarity with hers. They shared with 
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Egyptian, Maya, namely of being largely traditional. But after Vasco 
da Gama rounded the Cape of Good Hope and the sea was no longer a 
barrier but a carrier, China was gradually to come face to face, in 
western culture, with a quality’ which had never been found in any 
other, namely its sense of reality, that genius of seeing things as they 
are,....whereby western culture was able to gain an unprecedented 
deminion over nature. | 

The origin of this culture Mr. Chao apparently ascribes to an inborn 
morbid activity, coupled with the unconquerable curiosity of the North- 
western European stock. His point does not seem quite clear to me- 
I am not sure what Mr. Chao is thinking of. The great movements 
of peoples in the early middle ages, and for instance the Viking expedi- 
tions, are due to very simple reasons, the principal one being overpopula- 
tion; and even in the age of discoveries the activities will be found to be 
determined by quite ordinary motives. Western culture seems to owe 
its peculiar quality (cfr. Bertrand Russell) to several influences, primary 
in order of which is Greek philosophy, which was the first on this planet 
to try to determine the real, without any regard to previous opinions 
and traditions ; then come the elements due to Roman law and institutions, 
Teutonic independence and individualism, and especially Christianity. As 
one of the distinguishing features of this complex culture I here only 
want to call attention to the desire for truth, and the sense of things as 
they are, which are at the base of all science. This truth loving, is not 
in itself necessarily a moral quality, although I believe it is so in its 
origin. Hindus have been at pains to point out that the western passion 
for truth and accuracy is materialistic in its origin and born of a con- 
viction that truth pays and thus is a matter of dollars. This is true 


only in a very restricted sense however. 


What I should like to stress is the fact that one of the maim 
sources of this desire for truth, beside the one mentioned above, probably 
is evangelical Christianity. I say “probably” because these things largely 
elude exact investigation. It is, however, a significant fact that this 
attitude is peculiarly cultivated in the so-called Protestant countries and 
that modern science is mostly fostered inside this area, although there 
are of course exceptions. This seems to me to be explained by the fact 
that evangelical Christianity from the beginning and in accordance with 
its fundamental concept, has stressed the individual’s responsibility for his. 
own soul. It begins with the necessity of the soul’s facing God alone, 
with all its sin and guilt, and of being willing to see oneself as one is 
before the Almighty, from whom no secrets are hid and who is Himself 
experienced as the ultimate reality. The only way of escape from sin 
is to accept His judgement on oneself. Although this has nothing to do- 
with science, per se, it is, I believe, one of the foundation stones of true 
science, for it breeds a disregard for human opinions and strengthens irr 
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man the willingness to. see things as they are, thus preparing him for a 
fundamental attitude of truthfulness toward reality, and making him 
combine in a perfectly feasible way both mysticism and realism...” 

_ This.is one effect of Christianity on the modern culture of the West 
but-it has had and still has another result of even more vital importance. 
Christianity is to a great many people of the West the fundamental 
principle of life, the synthezising force that assigns to all the elements 
of material culture their true place in the scheme of life and thereby 
produces an ordered and sane existence. It is sometimes by superficial 
observers stated that science and Christianity are in conflict, but they 
cannot in reality be in conflict any more than a farmer and his plough, 
or a man and his motor car. The man is the directing force. The two 
cannot conflict. _But the direction in which the man in his motor-car 
travels and the use to which he puts it, matter.. His purposes with it 
may be in radical opposition to those of his neighbour. Whether he 
uses a Ford or a Cadillac does not matter. But it does matter materially 
whether he speeds along to help a friend in material or spiritual need, 
or, whether he goes to the border to smuggle cocain. In the same way 
We may say that it does not matter whether a Mohammedan goes by camel 
or by train, but it makes a profound difference whether he goes to 
Mecca or Moscow. 

The determining view of life and the divacting principle in western 
culture, has been Christianity, and with ups and downs, it has shown 
itself able to weather many different storms of contending new views 
or theories. That it passed unscathed through the revolution caused by 
the Copernican system is to me a greater marvel than its passing success- 
fully through that of the biological. controversies of the last sixty years, 
and in the same way it will undoubtedly pass et: the storms of so- 
cialism, new psychology, etc. — 

.Christianity can survive because it is not a special system of 
philosophy, economics, liturgy or even of morals. It is not bound to 
any special form of government or material conditions. The church in- 
cessantly involves itself with definite historic forms and loudly proclaims 
that unless such and such a system, mostly conservative, is maintained 
at all costs, Christianity must fail. But it does not. It has paar 
itself the directing force in spite of many of its adherents. 

Among the many reasons for this I will mention only three. First, 
Christianity is surrender to a living personality, the crucified and risen 
Christ who is one with the directing force of the universe. He tran- 
scends all the limitations that Christians in nervous anxiety put on him. 
He is sufficient to any form of culture that may arise.- Second, it up- 
holds the idea of the Kingdom of God which is the rule of God, the 
Father in a perfect society, which is never perfectly realized here on earth, 
but points always into eternity and never can be identified with a given 
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society, be it either modern democracy of the 1930 brand, socialism, or 
autocracy. And third, it is critical, if not pessimistic, with regard 
to this world. Its goods and achievements are nothing in themselves but 
only good as they are subjected to the directing force of the Lord. 
“The world passeth away and we: lust Mertot but he that doeth the will 
of God abideth forever.” 

To me it appears self evident, that tien China i is face to face with 
western culture, which in its material aspect is bound to conquer, simply 
tal i hecause like no other culture, it is founded on reality which is the same 
ley everywhere, the one question is, what shall be the directing principle for 
gh, fH all these things, contrivances, machines and weapons? Shall it be the 
ve sense of self preservation? These material things of the West undoubt- _ 
ar edly will be a help, at least outwardly, to self preservation, both in 

it Hi war and peace. But preservation is only existence. What shall men 
he exist for? How shall they get the view and the power that will prevent 
lly [i them from committing cultural suicide? 
d, It has been suggested that Chinese rationalism may be a determining 
Ry factor, and it is true that the Chinese are a rationalistic people (Hu 
el Shih, for example) to whom the appeal of something reasonable, to the 
to “li,” is strong. But rationalism is after all like the Linnean system in 
botany. It may classify and give a certain view of life based on class- 
ae ification and it may help as science helps in getting a co-ordinated view 
- of certain aspects of life. But he who thinks that a flower is appropriated 
” or appreciated by being assigned to a class of ten stamens, is sadly lacking 
y in insight. Rationalism purposely looks aside from the most essential 
4 sides of life, and prevents people both from getting a truer and finer 
S, insight and from laying hold on any dynamic and directing purpose. _ 
‘ I think that Mr. Chao is underestimating the influence of Buddhism 
on Chinese life, especially in the past, as seen, for example, in the reflection — 
f of Buddhist views on Chinese proverbs, and yet it seems to me extremely 
. improbable that in the future Buddhism will be able to cope with modern 
4 western culture, for the reason that Buddhism has no fundamental! inten- 
" tion of directing life but only of fleeing from it. The situation must 
1 Bf be faced, with its multiplicity of problems, and Christianity is the only 
spiritual force of a constructive character, available to direct and inter- 
pret modern western culture. 
, ‘Now whether China will accept Christianity as the determining 
element in her new cultural life I do not and cannot know. I hope so. 
We are here face to face with the unknowable which is involved in all 
true change. What I have wished to do is to point out some lessons 
from the past history of modern culture. Whatever the outcome may 
be, the result will be of vital importance to the rest of the world. 
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The Kuomingtang and Religion 


The Place of Religion in the Program of National 
Reconstruction in China 


A. R. KEPLER 


NE of .the most critical questions confronting the missionary 
(0) enterprise in the world to-day, if not the most critical, is the 
future of Christian education in China. The crisis is unique 
in that it has arisen not out of the failures of Christian educa- 

tion, but in a large measure out of its successes. 

When the missionary arrived in China a century and a quarter ago, 
he found a system of education, national in its scope, centuries old, 
and classical in its content, but entirely unacquainted with modern 
scientific thought and educational methods. With the assured conviction 
that an educated and enlightened Christian is potentially the most fruit- 
ful Christian, and in order to train the future leadership of the Christian 
movement, the missionary opened and multiplied schools and became 
the father of modern education in China. | 

In spite of their financial and other limitations the mission. schools 
made good. As a general rule, strict discipline was enforced, thorough 
scholarly work was demanded of the students, and the graduates were 
occupying increasingly numerous places of influence. Missionary colleges 
and universities were occupying strategic centers throughout the country. 
Christian middle schools for boys and girls were found in most of the 
large cities; while more than five thousand primary schools could be 
found in the “hsien” city and market town throughout the whole country, 
until the numbers of students attending Protestant mission schools wer? 
200,000, 5% of all the students receiving a modern education in China. 

An Educational Commission composed of several of the outstanding 
educators in the West came to China to make a careful survey of our 
Christian educational activities in order to plan for a still more effective 
- employment of education as a Christianizing agency. This was a worthy 
motive born from the realization of the great need of modern education 
by the youth of China, a need far too great for the Government alone 
to meet, and also born from the deep conviction that the most worth- 
while type of modern education was an education founded on Christian 
principles and taught in a Christian spirit. 

Such was the situation of Christian education in China a decade 
ago. It formed so large a proportion of our Christian enterprise in 
China, that there was danger that the Church might be looked upon as 
an appendage of the Christian educational enterprise rather than Chris- 
tian education as an agency of the Church. : 
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Young China became alarmed when she awoke to the place which 
Christian education occupied in the nation. The survey by the Educa- 
tional Commission helped to increase this fear. They envisaged, not 
without cause, a cultural invasion by the West, by which their old culture 
and traditions would be endangered. One need not unduly exercise his 
imagination to appreciate this fear. It was not wholly unfounded. Un- 
doubtedly nationals of the West would have reacted in a like manner 
under similar circumstances. 

Out of this situation and under these circumstances emerged the 
policy of the Government’s Ministry of Education to control all the 
educational activities within the nation and to insist upon the registration 
of all schools whether established by the Government or conducted by 
missionary and other private agencies. It should be added, however, 
that as far back as 1915, the Government was planning for the registra- 
tion of all schools, both Government and private. We are sure that no 
one can quarrel with the Government over the wisdom of this policy. 

The missionary societies have been making every effort to remove 
the causes of the criticism that the Christian schools in China are foreign 
institutions, foreign financed and foreign controlled and with foreign 
cultural invasion as their objective, by transferring the control of these 
schools just as rapidly and as completely as possible to Chinese agencies. 
And if the question of registration and government control were merely 
a question of conforming to minimum equipment and curriculum and 
efficiency requirements, there would be very little objection on the part 
of the Christian educational agencies to register our church schools. 

Another element, however, entered into the situation: at the time 
when this fear of cultural invasion began to manifest itself, and mission 
conducted schools began to be regarded with disfavor and even opposi- 
tion, China was honored by prolonged visits from two of our foremost 
western educationalists and philosophers. We refer to Dr. John Dewey 
and Dr. Bertrand Russell. The convictions these two men hold with 
regard to the -place of religion in the education of the child and the 
adolescent is too well-known to require statement here. Suffice it to say 
that, synchronous with their visit, emerged the opposition to the Chris- 
tian elements in our mission and church conducted schools and the move- 
ment to eliminate religion altogether from education. 

The first indication that the Government was influenced by this 
propaganda was the inclusion, among the regulations for schools that 
sought registration, of a provision forbidding such schools to have either 
required Bible instruction or compulsory attendance upon worship. 
While these regulations were acceptable to a large element within the 
Christian Movement, there was undoubtedly still a large majority who 
did not see the way clear to put religious instruction and worship upon 
a wholly voluntary basis in mission schools. They took the position 
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that when the student, of his own volition, made application for enroll- 
ment in the Christian school, he by that. act elected to receive Christian 
instruction and to participate in Christian worship. 

Many of those who had taken the latter position, | after further 
reflection believing that they could still maintain Christian schools even 
though all religious exercises were put on a voluntary basis, were ready 
to accommodate themselves to Government requirements. Then un- 
expectedly new and more restrictive regulations were issued by the 
Government on August 29, 1929. Article 5 of Chapter i of the new 
regulations is as follows: 


“A private school founded by a religious body i is not Dbiithed to give 
religion as a required subject, nor is religious propaganda permitted in the 
class instruction. If there are any religious exercises, students shall not 
be compelled or enticed to participate. No religious exercises shall be 
allowed in primary schools.’”’* 


| This article is bina by the Ministry of Education as pro- 
hibiting voluntary religious instruction in both primary and junior middle 
schools, and voluntary worship as well in primary schools. Moreover, 
we have been informed by the Vice-Minister of Education that voluntary 
religious instruction or worship will not be permitted within the primary 
school building, even outside regular school hours. 

Since these new regulations were issued a year ago, additional re- 
gulations have been issued from time to time, still further restricting 
the Christian influences in church conducted schools, until it has become 
quite evident that the major objective of those who are insisting upon 
excluding religion from education in our schools is not merely the control 
by the Government of church conducted schools and the divorcement of 
religion from education. The major objective of this aggressive group 
is to eliminate religion, not merely Christianity, but all religion, from 
the life of the nation and the individual. If this group were asked to 
formulate their conviction upon this matter, they would doubtless phrase 
it in some such way as this: 


Religion is am outgrow supersition end should have no Hace in 
civilized modern state. 


We do not believe that the majority of the leadership in the 
Kuomingtang would subscribe to this principle. But the vocal and the 
potent element within the Party is passionately pressing it upon the 
Government with no small degree of success. 

The conviction that religion is an outgrown superstition and should 


have no place in a civilized modern state can readily be traced to its 


source : it i is the result of current popular philosophies and tendencies itt 
ate the. writers. 
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the West, such as humanism and secularism and the mechanistic view 
of the universe. The same impacts upon religion are being experienced 
in the West. But the Christian religion has been too deeply rooted in 
the West and still forms too fundamental a part of our Nordic culture 
for such isms and philosophies to have so serious an effect. 

To a certain degree this attitude toward religion is undeniably due 
to Bolshevik influences. Furthermore, the leadership in this movement 
to eliminate religion from the emerging Chinese state, secured their educa- 
tion in Continental Europe where they became acquainted with the re- 
pressive influence of the Russian Church upon. Russia’s masses. They 
likewise have first-hand knowledge of the insistent efforts of the Roman 
Church in European countries to control the education of the youth, 
and of the reactionary influence of the Church in these countries toward 
all scientific progress. 

A second principle, supplementary to the one already stated and 
ardently advocated by the anti-religion propagandist and by the over- 
whelming majority of Chinese educationalists, might be formulated as. 
follows : 

Each individual should be enabled to make choice for himself what 


religion, if any, he wishes to embrace, which makes it. necessary to safeguard 
the child’s mind against religious teaching until maturity is reached. 


_ This second principle implies that religion has no place in education 
and that there must be complete divorcement of education from religion, 
an implication diametrically counter to the convictions and experiences 
of Christian educationalists and which we find so clearly and forcibly 
expressed in the Jerusalem Meeting Statement on Religious Education. 

The prevailing attitude of the Chinese Church regarding religious 
education and the worth of religion in education may be briefly expressed 
in the following two statements from the Report of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the Church of Christ in China and aproun by the General 
Council of the Church of Christ: 


“We strongly affirm our conviction that religion has an essential place: 
in education, and that education will not be complete if it affords no place 
or opportunity for the moral and spiritual values of religious education. . 

“Religious education, the end of which is the nurture of an informed 
faith in Jesus Christ and the dedication of a trained and obedient life to 
His service, should be permitted as voluntary courses in all grades of 
Christian schools.” 


Furthermore, it is encourngiiil to know that there are some, though 
all too few, non-Christian educators among the Chinese who recognize 
the essential value of religion in the education of youth. In the Septem- 
ber 3rd, 1930, issue of The Chinese Nation appeared an article by Dr. 
Lim Boon-Keng on “The Need of Educational Reform.” Dr. Lim is 
one of the outstanding non-Christian educationalists’ of experience in 
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China, the organizer and President of Amoy University. In this article 
referred to, Dr. Lim points out that mere knowledge without the necessary 
moral and spiritual development is inadequate: — 


-The object of education is to produce the man or woman of 
ai who is to introduce religion, law, knowledge, art, and wisdom into 
the world, and who can only succeed if he or she has imbibed the divine 
Love which alone can invest our humanity with power and glory! It may 
be safely stated that unless our educational leaders have faith in some sort 
of religion or cult, they will fail to accomplish much. for the rising 

ion. 

“But the root of the evil (in our present educational system) is that 
there is no religion to show or to teach. No doubt, in many cases, there 
exists the idea that science or ethics or philosophy may take the place of 
religion. Any of these subjects, if properly taught, will naturally lead 
near to religion, which, however, is concerned much more with the personality 
of the student than with his knowledge. To teach religion means that the 
teachers and directors must live it in such a way that their religion requircs 
no witnesses. The old stoical Confucianists are agnostics with reference 
to the attributes of the infinite, but, nevertheless, they are firm bchievers in 
religion.”* 

“The government must uphoki the principle of. ‘religious toleration,’ 
which, however, does not mean either religious negation or religious restric- 
tion. So it is really up to the parents and guardians to have religion pro- 
vided and taught at home. The domestic life mst illustrate the art of 
living, if religion is to have any value. But the pupils attending schools 
should have the doctrines and principles of their religion taught or practically 
illustrated by living examples in their own little world.”* 

“The ideal scholar cannot act quite satisfactorily without a background 
of religion. Therefore, it is indispensable for the schools to ro the 
basis upon which true culture may exist.”’* 


But apart from the pedagogical implications of the principle that 
the non-adult should be safe-guarded against religious bias until maturity 
is reached, the enforcement of this principle will be a powerful aid in 
achieving the previously stated major objective, namely, the elimina- 
tion of religion from the modern state. 

The leaders in this movement are skilled psychologists and realize 
that the early adolescent period is the time when a person is most re- 
sponsive to religious influences. If, therefore, religious influences can be 
kept out of the lives of children and of adolescents, the chances are greatly 
multiplied that religion can be eliminated from the life of the nation. 

That the agencies which are actuating the Government’s policies with 
regard to religion in education have a much more comprehensive objective 
than the elimination of religion from our schools is indicated by the 
“fixed policy” stated by the Ministry of Education within the last few 
months. We refer to the “fixed policy” denying passports to any Chinese 
students who wish to study abroad, unless they first give assurance that 


*The italics are the writer’s. 
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they will not include any religious subjects among their postgraduate 
studies abroad. , 

In seeking to safeguard Chinese children and adolescents against 
religious influences and bias, the following measures either have already 
been made operative or are looming upon the near horizon: 

(1) Prohibit religious teaching and worship in all primary and 
junior middle schools, closing such schools as refuse to accept this regu- 
lation. As previously stated, this regulation has already been pro- 
mulgated by the Ministry of Education. But since the petition by the 
Christian churches asking for the repeal of the restrictions against re- 
ligious instruction in church conducted schools was presented to the 
Ministry, the Ministry has announced that the enforcement of said re- 
gulation would be postponed for another year. 

(2) Prohibit the display of religious pictures, books and periodicals 
in school libraries and eliminate other Christian influences and agencies 
from schools. The Ministry of Education in July, upon instructions 
from the Central Party Committee, issued orders to the Educational 
Commissioners in all the provinces, which read in part as follows: 

“The Central Party Committee has found that Christian schools in 
various places exhibit in their libraries Christian literature for students to 
read and it is unavoidable not to affect the minds of students in school.... 
The Ministry of Education considers that religious books, papers, magazines 
and pictures in the Christian school libraries calculated to stupefy the minds 
of the youth, should be strictly forbidden, excepting those which have to do 
with selected courses related to the study of philosophy in senior middle 
schools and universities; all others have to be forbidden.” 


Pressure is being brought to bear upon the Ministry of Education 
to issue regulations whereby it will be possible for the Ministry to remove 
principals from schools and appoint principals satisfactory to the Ministry 
in their stead. If such a regulation should be put into force, it would 
be practically impossible for our schools to maintain a Christian atmos- 
phere and influence. 

At the recent meeting of the National Educational Association, a 
resolution was passed to the effect that: 

“No person who is not Chinese and no group which is not entirely 
Chinese in organization can be allowed to establish primary schools and 
kindergartens. Teachers and administrative staffs of such schools must 
be limited to Chinese.” 

It has been the policy of the Ministry of Education hitherto to 
consider recommendations from the National Educational Association as 
mandatory. At this time of writing we have not yet seen an order 
promulgated by the Ministry conforming to: this resolution. 

(3) Close churches which attempt to teach religion to non-adults. 
This measure has up to the present advanced no farther than to take the 
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form of a recommendation to the Government. The recommendation 
does, however, have behind it such influential Tangpu (Party Organiza- 
tions), as the Tangpu of Greater Shanghai and the Provincial Party 
Committee of Shantung, who have proposed the following restriction: 


“Religious organizations are not permitted, under the name of ‘Pu Tao 
Tang’ (preaching halls), ‘Hsueh Tao Yuan’ (theological institutes), etc., to 
gather Chinese youth and give them religious instructions. Organizations 
founded for the purpose of studying religions shall not permit non-adults of 
Chinese nationality to become members.* Those disobeying this order shall 
be closed immediately.” 


The Chekiang Provincial Department of Education presented a 
communication to the Ministry of Education on the desirability of taking 
some such steps as are contained in the above proposal. This communica- 
tion was submitted to the Ministry shortly after the petition for the 
repeal of the restrictions against religious education in Christian schools 
had been received from the Christian churches. It is quite possible that 
this petition from the Christian element within the nation influenced the 
Ministry in their reply to the proposal of the Chekiang Provincial Depart- 
ment of Education. The Ministry rejecting it, replied that the proposal: 

“That all children under the age of 13 should be expressly prohibited 
from attending any religious service, is a measure contrary to the principle 
of religious toleration as well as to ‘China’s commitments to foreign states. 
Parents should however be urged to send their children below the age of 


13 to registered or Government schools to receive an education free from 
religious bias.” 


The Christian Movement in China can be very thankful for this 
recognition by the Government of the rights of Christians to give 
religious instruction to their children. But it is not at all inconceivable 
that at any time in the future upon repeated pressure by some of the 
influential Tangpu (Party organizations), provincial or'‘local, the Ministry 
may set aside this ruling and prohibit churches from conducting week-day 
schools of religion in the church or having classes for religious instruc- 
tion of the children in the church on the Sabbath. 

Should the group, which is attempting to eliminate religion toe 
the new emerging Chinese state, succeed in enforcing regulations 
as outlined in (1), (2) and (3), undoubtedly the next trench they would 
attack would be the Christian home. They would seek to prevent parents 
from giving religious nurture in the home. That such a measure is 
not wholly imaginary is indicated by a statement made by the Vice- 
Minister of Education to a group of Christian educators when he re- 
marked that just as the parents in the new state no longer have the right 
to choose their child’s marital mate, so neither have they the right to 
determine their child’s religious relationships. The implication in this 
statement is that if parents give religious instruction to their children 
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in their childhood years, the children will be so biased as to be robbed 
of the freedom to make their own religious choice upon reaching maturity. 
That the Government will ultimately attempt to employ such an extreme 


measure, as to invade the rights of the home and the parents is not 


wholly improbable. We do not believe that the issue will reach this 
stage if the Chinese Christian forces, particularly the Chinese churches, 
adopt a winsomely aggressive policy and courageously contend for the 
right of religious liberty for the individual and the family. 

In view of the fact that a determined, notent element in the 
Kuomingtang considers as fundamental the principle that religion is an 
outgrown superstition and should have no place in a civilized modern 
state, and a still larger group are united with them in the conviction 
that each individual should be enabled to make choice for himself what 
religion, if any, he wishes to embrace,—which makes it necessary to 
safeguard the child’s mind against religious teaching until maturity is 
reached,—it will be recognized that the problem confronting the Chris- 
tian Movement in China is one vitally affecting and challenging the very 
existence of religion in the life of the individual and of the nation. 
Instead, therefore, of being an educational question merely, whose 
solution rests with the Christian educators, it is a problem which 
demands the most careful and prayerful consideration of the whole 
Church, a crisis which can be successfully faced only by united coopera- 
tion on the part of all the Christian forces in China. 

If a mistake has been made hitherto by the Christian forces in 
dealing with this situation, it has lain in the fact that the Church has 
looked upon it largely as a question for the educational department. of 
the Christian Movement to deal with, rather than as a threat directed 
against the very life of the Church and the Christian faith, which re- 
quires the undivided attention of the whole Church. In consequence 
the situation was faced almost exclusively in a pedagogical atmosphere 
and dealt with as if it were solely an educational problem. Our Christian 
educators have correctly insisted that we are not dependent upon com- 
pulsory religious education and required worship for the Christian nurture 
of our youth, but that a Christian atmosphere in school and a contagious 
Christian personality in the teacher are the only indispensable: require- 
ments. 

- But immediately we look upon the situation in its wider implica- 
tins as outlined above, we readily see that this procedure has been not 
only inadequate for a successful solution, but it has been other than 
beneficial in its reaction upon the Christians themselves. By making 
concessions here and concessions there, without protesting against the 
ever tightening restrictions which the Ministry of Education has been 
imposing upon our Christian institutions and upon the exercise of re- 
ligious liberty, the rank and file of the Chinese Church were becoming 
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bewildered, and they began to wonder if there are any among our 
Christian values which are worth contending for and preserving at all 
costs. We were so free to surrender; and as a result, the individual 
and group morale of the Christians began to register very low. One 
of the chief reasons for submitting the petition for the repeal of the 
restrictions against religious education and worship in church schools, 
was to revitalize the morale of the Christian communicants. 

If the Church does not offer active resistance to the movement to 
eliminate religion from the new Chinese state until the third line of 
trenches,—Christian nurture in the home—is attacked, the morale within 
the Church will be at such a low ebb that there will not be enough vitality 
and conviction left to offer any resistance. Such a policy is a defeatist 
policy and it has not been upon such a policy that Christ founded His 
Kingdom, nor have the achievements of the Church in the past been 
the product of any such policy. 

If religion has an essential place in the life of the individual, if 
religion is indispensable in the training and education of youth and in 
the production of the highest type of personality, then the believers in 
religion in general and Christians in China in particular have it as their 
patriotic duty to see that these indispensable rights are recognized and 
given opportunity to function in the new Chinese state. Christians: can- 
not expect the opponents of religion—men who are sincere in their con- 
victions, though we believe them to be sadly mistaken convictions—to 
make the necessary provision. 

The question here naturally arises,—how is the Church in n China to 
respond to the situation which has been thrust upon her? Kuomingtang 
educationalists favorable to religion as such but simply seeking to keep 
religion out of secular education, present entirely a different situation 
from the Kuomingtang educationalists avowedly disbelieving in religion, 
labeling it a soporific and avowedly preferring to see it eliminated from 
the state altogether. Therefore, as we seek a solution to our educational 
problem, we must be continually mindful of the major objective of the 
‘opponents of Christian education: the elimination of religion from the 
reconstructed state. 

In the first place we should recognize the necessity of applying 3 
vertically uniform policy to all our schools. It seems to be the prevailing 
trend to register schools of senior middle school grade and our colleges 
and universities, but to refrain from registering the schools of primary 
and junior middle grades. Such a policy by the very force of circum- 
stances will compel us also to-register all the primary schools and jumior 
middle schools or close them. For registered schools will not be per- 
mitted to receive students from unregistered schools, even though the 


applicants are ready to submit themselves to a grading test. Already 


situations have arisen, where applications by Christians for admission 
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to registered Christian high schools and colleges have been refused be- 
cause Government regulations prohibit those registered mission schools 
from receiving Christian students who apply from unregistered schools. 

We might therefore just as well recognize the fact that we must 
have a complete system of education from the kindergarten to the college 
of unregistered schools, if we wish to carry on with any unregistered 
schools at all. Such a course is based upon the assumption that the 
Government will permit such a system of unregistered schools, an assump- 
tion for which there exists no valid ground whatsoever. For unless the 
Government has a change of heart and a change of mind, both of which 
are within the realm of possibility, they will assuredly close all schools 
which do not submit to registration, beginning with the schools of the 
Capital and the contiguous provinces, and extending the enforcement in 
an ever widening radius until all the schools within the country have 
either registered or closed. 


There are three — courses which the Chinese Church at present 
ean pursue: 


The first and simplest course slid be to register, forthwith, all 
our schools and make them conform to Government regulations. For 
obvious reasons we will not dwell on the advantages of this course; the 
objections against it are sufficiently. patent and potent. 


The second course possible to the Chinese Church to pursue ts to 
close at once all our existing educational institutions. This is the course 
which has been adopted by the Honan Diocese of the Anglican Church. 
The Rt. Rev. William C. White, Anglican Bishop of Honan, has very 
forcefully and concretely stated their policy and program in a letter to 
the Editor of the ““North-China Daily News.’ We insert this statement 
because we believe it is worthy of our most thoughtful consideration as 
offering a clear cut solution to this most perplexing problem and because 
an increasing number believe it the solution which we will eventually 
and inevitably have to adopt: | 


“Our middle schools were established to give a thorough general educa- 
tion in a Christian environment. The regulations for registration would 
eliminate the latter, if we were honestly to keep the spirit and letter of the 
Government’s requirements. 

“In view of the fact that the buildings and grants for upkeep are pro- 
vided for a Christian objective, it would be a breach of faith to use such 
for a solely educational work, without a direct mandate from the donors. 
It would be difficult for any home mission board to give this. 

“It is increasingly apparent that the purpose of the Chinese Government 
is to eliminate the influence of the Christian Church from all educational 
institutions, and the last pronouncement from Nanking clearly intimates that 
further protests of Christian bodies will not be heeded. However narrow 
and ill-advised and reactionary we may consider such a policy to be, we must 
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concede that the Government has a legal right to do what it considers 
proper in this matter. ay 

“Feeling as we do that for years to come the Christian Church in 
the interior of China will have little or no opportunity to carry on educational 
work in a Christian way, our immediate problem was the disposal of the 
school buildings. Lying empty they are a heavy liability in the matter of 
repairs, maintenance and general depreciation. They are a nuisance in that 
it is almost impossible to prevent their occupation by ‘the military or Govern- 
ment bureaux, while Nanking’s regulation that all property not actually 
needed by a Mission should be taken over by the Government, hangs. over 
our heads. | 

“We believe that everything in the nature of a liability on the Mission 
or Chinese Church should immediately be removed, and everything possible 
of such surplus plant should be salvaged, that it might become an asset in 
the changed conditions we are now confronted with. Anything reconstructed 
should be such as definitely to strengthen the Chinese Church apart from 
the Mission; something which the Chinese Church could carry on without 
being dependent upon foreign missionaries for its functioning... . 

“T eannot speak for the Treaty Ports, but I am strongly of the opinion 
that for the interior of China the Church will not lose by relinquishing 
mission schools, but will stand to gain. In the past, missionary educational 
work has played an important and useful part in building up the Christian 
Church of China, but present conditions demand a radical change. Apart 
from the main work of the Church, our chief concern in an educational 
line aust now be: (1) the education of the children of Christians: in a 
Christian environment, which can be provided for them in great measure 
even when attending government schools; (2) the special training of Church 
leaders; and (3) the more systematic development of Religious Education 
throughout the Christian constituency in general.” _ | 


It may be pointed out that such a procedure as outlined above will 
not preclude a group of individual Christians, in their personal capacity, 
from organizing themselves into a body to establish and conduct a 
ptivate school in conformity to Government regulations. There are 
distinct assets in having the children of Christians attend a school free 
from the anti-Christian and irreligious influences that are resident in 
non-Christian schools; though even such schools might be of question- 
able value in the event that the Government should adopt regulations 
empowering the educational authorities to dismiss and appoint the head- 
master of private schools. . 

Nor need this second course outlined above materially affect our 
larger Christian universities. The large investment of capital and mis- 
sionary personnel in our higher educational institutions has long since 
led some to question whether the Christian Movement in China would 
not be better served if the maintenance of our Christian colleges and 
universities were transferred to specially formed foundations in the West. 
Instead of being then an integral part of the missionary enterprise, 
occasioning many misconceptions as to what constitute the primary and 
what the secondary elements in the Christian religion, these institutions 
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would be the expression of friendship, good-will and Christian helpful- 
ness on the part of philanthropic Christians of the West to China, to 
assist her in her task of national reconstruction. The Chinese Church 
could cooperate with the universities and colleges so maintained, by 
means of hostels, student pastors and the organization of Christian 
fellowships among the students. Such agencies would also afford ample 
scope to the Christian members of the faculty to render direct service 
to the Chinese Church. _ 


The third course possible for the Church is to desist fram pares 
efforts to register our church conducted schools until the unsatisfactory 
restrictions have been repealed, but in the meantime to negotiate with the 
authorities for the satisfactory modification of the restrictive regulations. 
It has seemed to not a few that the Christian constituency in China has 
been too passive and has permitted the individuals and agencies opposed 
to Christian education to have practically a free field in influencing the 
policies of the Government. 

All of the following methods might be employed to create a clearer 
understanding of the purpose of Christian education and to aid in 
creating a more friendly attitude toward our Christian schools on the 
part of the Ministry of Education: 

(a) Let the Christian churches unitedly submit a second petition 
to the Government, seeking the repeal of the present restrictions against 
religious education in church conducted schools. . 

_ (b) Have individuals all over China flood the Ministry and the 
Central Executive Committee of the Kuomingtang with letters of re- 
spectful protest against the existing limitations. 

(c) Undertake an organized campaign of publicity, setting forth 
the aims of Christian education and the essential place which we feel 
that religion holds in the education of the child, and the worth of religion 
to the state and to the individual. 

It was in fact suggested by members of the Ministry of Education, 
sympathetic to Christian education, that the Christian Movement in 
China publish a ‘special news sheet, a daily if possible, circulating it all 
over China, with the purpose of educating the non-Christian Chinese in 
the purposes and content and value of Christian education. It is exceed- 
ingly doubtful under present conditions whether the Ministry of Com- 
munications would be able very long to grant postal facilities to such 
a publicity organ, as the pressure of the opposition against the granting 
of such facilities would be too strong and insistent to disregard. It is 
practically impossible at the present time to secure space in any of the 
Chinese daily newspapers and magazines to state the Christian position. 
For example, the petition the churches presented to the Government 
appeared, as far as we know, in only one of. the Chinese papers or 
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magazines. On the other hand, the reply of the Ministry was given wide 
publicity and the editorial comments made thereon betrayed much regret- 
able ignorance of the content of the petition as well as of the content 
and purposes of Christian education. 

(d) Seek to secure the consent of the Ministry of Education to 
meet with a selected group of our outstanding Christian educators i in a 
round-table conference. 


(e) In a similar way, it would be very valuable for Christian 
educationalists in provincial and local centers to meet at round-table 
conferences with the regional educational authorities and seek to cultivate 
friendlier relationships and a better understanding of Christian education. 
The national authorities deal directly only with higher educational in- 
stitutions and they are giving the largest liberty to the local authorities 
in the enforcement of the Ministry’s regulations. As a consequence our 
church schools may either experience no difficulties or else be subject 
to the most exasperating and persistent interference, depending entirely 
upon the attitude of the local Tangpu and educational authorities. 

Recently while attending a retreat in one of the synods connected 
with the Church of Christ: in China, we visited a large primary school 
conducted by the Church. On entering the door, we noticed a large 
sign signifying the school to be a registered school. At the same time 
we heard the children lustily singing a Christian hymn, for it was their 
period of daily worship. Upon our asking the head-master whether the 
school, since it is a registered school, experienced no difficulties with the 
local Tangpu because of Christian worship in the school, he replied with 
a twinkle in his eye: “Oh no! We are the Tangpu.” 

We might remark in passing that for Christian organizations to 
register their schools and still continue to give religious instruction and 
conduct worship in direct violation of the regulations under which they 
sought and secured registration,—is hardly ethical. Such a procedure 
might very properly be labelled “educational boot-legging.”” 

(f) Irrespective of what response the Government will make to a 
sustained appeal by the Christian forces in China, and irrespective of 
what its ultimate attitude will be toward Christian education, the new 
conditions in China unquestionably demand that in the future the schools 
conducted by the churches should be greatly reduced in number and 
should be much improved in quality. 


In the atmosphere of revolt and unreasoning passion, which is 
prevailing among student groups throughout China at the present time, 


Note: That the Government is not unresponsive to appeals by Christian agencies 
is evidenced by the fact that since the presentation of the petition by the Christian 
churches the Government has issued a regulation definitely permitting ~— courses 
in senior middle schools. 3 
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and with the reasonable restrictions which the Government is imposing 
upon Christian education, it is impossible to carry on a school with a 
Christian atmosphere and under Christian influences unless the major 
proportion, say 75% or 85%, of the students are Christians and unless 
we have a faculty composed entirely of teachers with contagious Christian 
personality. With these two essentials we would not need to be con- 
cerned over Government restrictions, and without these essentials the 
widest freedom for religious activities would be of little value. 

Such a policy of fewer but better schools limited largely to the 
children of our Christian constituency, would require a considerably 
increased subsidy. This should not occasion any difficulty, as the subsidy 
formerly allocated to schools that would be discontinued under this policy, 
would be available and should prove more than sufficient adequately to 
finance these fewer but better schools. 

In the final analysis, does not the ultimate solution of this perplexing 
situation lie in the promotion of a program of intensive religious education 
in the church and in the home? ‘The creation of the present situation in 
China may be the Providence of God, forcing His misguided children 
to restore to the Church and to the home the primary responsibility for 
the Christian nurture of our children. | 

It has been remarked that when Christianity came to China, it found 
the home the training center in religion for the child, and transferred 
this function from the home to the school. Is it not possible that God 
is using these present circumstances to compel us to restore to the home 
the responsibility for the religious nurture of the child? As we mentally 
canvass the existing situation, we discover that Christian parents in China 
have almost wholly relied upon the Christian school to inculcate and 
develop in their children the Christian virtues and Christian faith. Yet 
when we of the West recall the agencies and individuals to which we 
are most indebted for our Christian loyalties and virtues, we invariably 
give this credit to our Christian home. 

As long as the Kuomingtang permits the Church to maintain an 
intensive program of religious training and worship for Christian parents 
and their children on Sundays and in week-day schools of religion, in 
the church outside of school hours, and as long as it is possible for the 
Church to train Christian parents to provide Christian nurture for their 
children in the home, we need not be too concerned regarding the policies 
of the Government respecting secular education. 

If, however, the Christian Movement in China is to meet adequately 
the spiritual needs of our churches and Christian homes, we must make 
a thorough re-study of the whole field of religious education, including 
methods, material and agencies. It is therefore most opportune that at 
this time the World’s Sunday School Association is sending a special 
deputation to China to cooperate with the Chinese Church in a comprehen- 
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sive survey of the field of religious education within the Christian Move- 
ment in China. It. is-hoped that as a result of this survey and the 
findings derived therefrom, the Chinese Church will organize her forces 
and direct her activities, under the guidance and power of the Holy 
Spirit, so as to enable her to meet the challenge of the present situation, 
that there may eventuate a Christian China which we assuredly know 
the thet can come tp.this mighty:nation now in the 
process of rebuilding. 

As to whether religion has any abiding values and should have a 
place in China’s modern state, this is a direct challenge to the Christian 
men and women of China and to the so-called Christian nations of the 
West. If we Christians now resident in China truly live the Christian 
life and give Jesus an opportunity to reproduce himself in our lives, the 
result will be personalities so winsome and contagious that there will be 
no doubt as to the ultimate issue. A most potent factor to influence 
the builders of a new China to build religion—the religion of Jesus—into 
the new state, would undoubtedly be a more faithful application of the 
principles of Christ in their international relations by our so-called 
Christian nations of the West. 

We covet sincerely and shosinaiiaale the best and the most worth- 
while for the new emerging Chinese state. We are thoroughly convinced 
that Christianity can be the most generous contributor of the best and 
the most worthwhile. May no mistaken policies of missionary societies 
or Chinese Church, no un-Christian attitudes of any who call themselves 
Christians, no blinded prejudice on the part of national rebuilders cause 
China to be deprived of the best and the most worthwhile,—Christus 
summum donum! 

Jesus said: “I have come that they may have life and bod it to 
the full. Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make you free. 
I am the Way, the Truth and the Life.” 


The Tinghsien Literary Institute 


ARTHUR 0. RINDEN 
IT} = institute was held for the purpose of giving instruction in 


methods of mass education and religious education. It was 
originally planned by the N.C.C. for about thirty leaders in the 
Five Year Movement, but more than ninety attended. Tinghsien, 


Chihli, was selected for the meeting place, because in this area is being 
conducted the most successful work in Mass Education in China. The 
thousand character classes in this district are being conducted by both 
the church and the Mass Education Movement, headed by Dr. i. fl 
(“Jimmie”) 


> 
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F. L. Chang and Rev. Hugh Hubbard who 
conducted the Tinghsien institute and are now 
giving full time to the promotion of Mass Educa- 
tion Classes in churches working in the Five 
Year Movement. See page 630. 
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Market day in a village of Hopei. 
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An “Improved” man power pump, by which 
two men lift as much water as six can raise by 
using the native wooden pumps. Also a product 
of experiments at the Mass Education Station 
at Tinghsien. 


The “Improved Pump” at the experiment Station of the 
Mass Education Movement, Tinghsien. Pumps 30% more water 
than old style pump, with the same energy. The cost is the same 
as the old style pump. See page 630. 
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Each forenoon of the conference, lectures were given at the head- 
quarters. of the Mass Education Movement. These dealt with all 
of the Movement—from its beginnings to the pedagogical 
methods that have been found to be most practicable. ‘The afternoon 
periods were spent at the Congregational Church, studying and discuss- 
ing materials and methods of Religious Education, and how they could 
best be used in connection with thousand character classes. Also there 
were tours of inspection to classes in operation, and to the experiment 
stations of the Mass Education Movement. 

Dr. James Yen conceived the idea of teaching the illiterate masses 
of Chinese to read and write, while he was working with the Chinese 
labor batallions during the World War. He saw that the only way he 
could solve his immediate problem was to teach the men to read and 
write for themselves; also, he realized that the ambassadors that were 
really making China known to the West, were men who could 
neither read nor write. He solved his immediate problem by teaching 
twenty-five coolies to read and write in an incredibly short time. He 
wrote a newspaper, using only the characters he had taught to these men 
and he had additional copies made by photography; there was no font 
of Chinese type in France. At this time Dr. Yen realized for the first 
time that the masses of Chinese could be taught to read and write in 
a comparatively short time, if the right methods were used; he decided 
to forego an academic career and devote his life to helping to educate 
the common people of China. After returning home, he gathered to- 
gether a group of interested, loyal scholars, who, with him, were willing 
to work on the solution of one of China’s most fundamental problems. 
To day, as a result of the work of this group, the problem of how to 
teach the common people to read and write in a comparatively short time, 
has been practically solved. Now, the scope of the movement for Mass 
Education has been enlarged, and includes the whole of life in its range— 
economic improvement, public health, hygiene and citizenship. Realizing 
the need of experimentation to make this program of practical value, 
the headquarters of the Movement have been moved from the city of 
Peking to the country town of Tinghsien. This entire hsien is being 
used as a laboratory by the Movement. Here the new health programs, 
new methods of feeding and breeding hogs and chickens, improved farm- 
ing methods and machinery and new methods of conducting Mass Educa- 
tion schools are put to the test of actual practice, among people who 
are typical of more than three hundred millions of others in China. © 

Many people have asked, “Is it a Christian Movement?” Nominally 
it is not, for it aims to appeal to all groups in China. Practically it 
certainly has some very Christian characteristics. The majority of the 
leaders are Christians: one of them is a regularly ordained minister. A 
fair idea of the spirit of the leaders of the movement can be gotten from 
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the following quotations from lectures given at the Institute. “Suppose 
we succeed in making the masses literate, well fed, well read—is this 
sufficient? No! We fail unless we produce character.” ‘Material 
advantages and gains are empty unless they produce morals and character.” 
“Someone said, ‘My job is preaching, that is enough.’ Very well, how 
did Christ preach? In our Mass Education Movement we are following 
His lead. He took the most precious things and gave them to the 
common people in the most simple language. He adapted His message 
to the capabilities of His hearers. His parables were from the every- 
day experiences of His listeners. Our teaching and vocational work 
must be on the same basis. He too was concerned about filling empty 
stomachs; witness the feeding of the five thousand. Moreover He was 
always interested in healing the sick. Whether you are a Christian or 
not, you cannot help worshipping Christ. As a motto for citizenship 
what better could we get than the sermon on the Mount? Best of all, 
Jesus illustrated in His life, what He taught.” 


The afternoons of the conference were spent in examining and 
evaluating materials and methods of Religious Education. The special 
concern of these meetings was to determine means by which the thousand 
character classes could best be joined up with a program of religious 
education. The work of the Rev. Hugh Hubbard of the American 
Board has been conspicuously successful in this regard, working in this 
same field. During the past six years, more than twenty-nine thousand 
students have been enrolled in thousand character classes under his super- 
vision. During this same period, the Church membership of the district 
has increased fifty-six percent. For the present year, Mr. Hubbard has 
been released from his regular: work to give full time to work with 
Mr. F. L. Chang of the N.C.C. in promoting Mass Education work 
among the churches cooperating in the Five Year Movement. 


_ Qne of the great obstacles that has confronted the leaders of the 
popular education movement has been the scarcity of reading material 
within the range of their graduates’ knowledge. Now a considerable 
amount of material is available and more is in the process of production 
by the very able writers of the Mass Education Movement. However, 
there has been a particular need for religious material and a group of 
writers and representatives of Christian publishing societies met im- 
mediately after the conference to consider this need. As a result, work 
has been begun on a number of books and sets of texts, that can he 
used by graduates of thousand character classes. 


The Tinghsien conference gave much of concrete help to workers 
confronted with the fundamental problem of illiteracy. Not only were 
detailed descriptions given of methods that will produce literate church 
members in four months’ time, on a practically self-supporting basis, 
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but ample evidence was shown, that it can be, and is being, done. 
Every church that conducts a thousand character class for its members, 
will make a big step towards attaining the goal of the Five Year 
Movement. 


* 


The Church and Colonization 


HW. ROBINSON 
T] N the autumn of 1928 a group of Christian evangelists held a con- 


ference at Paotingfu wherein they discussed, among others 

subjects, the “Independent Church.” After considerable discus- 

sion they came to the conclusion that unless something was done 
to improve the economic condition of the Chinese church members it 
was useless to talk about an independent church. It seemed to these 
evangelists that something more should be done to help people in crowded 
areas to move to regions where there is good land and few people. A 
committee was therefore appointed, of which I was a member, to study 
the question of colonization to see if some scheme could be evolved to 
bring about a better distribution of population, so that unused land 
might be available for those who are living in crowded areas and whose 
lives are crippled by the economic pressure into which they are born. 

_ Many colonization experiments have been made in China and al- 
though some of them have ended in failure people have profited by 
mistakes that have been made and there is probably a better opportunity 
for successful colonization at present, and more is actually being carried 
on, than in any other period | of modern times. This present movement 
of people from one region to a less sparselv settled area may be divided 
into two kinds,—spontaneous, and ee ennonge the two are not 
altogether exclusive. 

The spontaneous movement has been going on for several years 
especially from Shantung, Chihli and Honan into the Three Eastern 
Provinces. The movement has been gaining in numbers year by year 
until it has become one of the greatest movements of peoples in modern 
times. Some years ago when the United States was getting a million 
immigrants a year from Europe we thought it was a remarkable influx. 
Manchuria is only about as large as two of the United States, Texas and 
New Mexico, but during the year 1927 there were about a million 
people from other provinces who moved into Manchuria, or as it is 
more properly called the Three Eastern Provinces, (Fengtien, Kirin 
and Heilungchiang). Accurate figures are not available but some au- 
thorities report that there were two million of these immigrants to 
Manchuria during 1928. Probably there were as many, or more, in 
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1929 as in 1928. People who have been in Tsingtao or Dairen and 
seen the throngs that crowd the boats between those two cities, or who 
have watched the trainloads of refugees passing along the Peking- 
Mukden Railway, will not be surprised at these figures. 

A significant feature of this spontaneous movement of peoples is 
the gradual increase in the number of women and children during the 
last few years. Before 1925 although there were some hundreds of 
thousands of immigrants to Manchuria annually, they were mostly men 
who went as summer laborers and more than half of them returned to 
their homes in the winter. They were not settlers and although they 
were welcomed by those who were interested in developing Manchuria’s 
natural resources, they created some serious problems. Many of the 


_ immigrants were ex-bandits, or turned bandits after they reached Man- 


churia where they found that profession to be a popular and profitable 
one. In order to meet that situation the Ministry of Communications 
gave reduced rates on the railroads for “grandmothers, mothers, aunts, 
sisters-in-law, wives, sisters, daughters and nieces,” so as to encourage 
men to take their families with them. Gradually the development com- 
panies have come to adopt the policy of employing only men who bring 
their families. Free transportation on the Chinese railways has been 
afforded to families that have been selected by colonizing agencies and 
special rates have also been granted on steamships and on the Russian 
and Japanese railways. There have also been reduced f reight rates to 
encourage the importation of farming implements. 

Other steps have also been taken to encourage families to settle 
permanently in Manchuria, such as the division of land and the ar- 
rangement for easy payments so that immigrants can come to own their 
own land. This more properly should be considered, however, under 
the second, type of immigration—that which is more or less directed 
from without the moving masses. 

The directed immigration includes many experiments in coloni- 
zation that have been carried on in China for a considerable number 
of years. One of the best known of these schemes was started by 
Feng Yu Hsiang a few years ago near Kalgan. He used his soldiers 
to build roads and houses and had extensive plans for a model com- 
munity. Families were selected in thickly settled areas and sent to the 
newly opened settlement but when their benefactor was driven out of 
Suiyuan by his military opponents the colonists were left to drift for 
themselves and have probably become victims of the famine if they 
have remained in that area during the recent years of drought. 

Another colonization scheme was the one in which Morgan Palmer 
lost his life in Heilungchiang. Some foreign capitalists who were 


interested in developing Manchuria founded the Manchurian Develop- | 


ment Company and purchased 15,000 acres of land. Modern farm 
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machinery was imported from abroad and a large tract of land was 
ploughed and planted. Mr. Palmer finally bought the land himself 
and after Mr. Palmer was killed the land was sold to Chinese at a 
great financial sacrifice. | 

A similar experiment was undertaken 12 years ago by Prof. Jo- 
seph Bailie of Nanking University, who had done some colonization 
work at Purple Mountain near Nanking. Mr. Bailie secured a tract 
of land 100 li square in Kirin Province and the project was financed 
by the North China Christian Flood Relief Committee. Although con- 
siderable pains were taken to find people who would be likely to make 
good colonists many of them proved to be lazy and unwilling to work 
and the experiment came to a disastrous end when soldiers who were 
supposed to be Prof. Bailie’s protectors beat him so badly that he 
barely escaped with his life. In a letter which he wrote during the 
trying experience Prof. Bailie wrote, “I shall never again attempt 
colonization in any place where law and order cannot be maintained.” 

In spite of the fact that this experiment came to an unfortunate 
end some of the families that were connected with it are still in Man- 
churia and have become well-to-do farmers. In the spring of 1929 
the American Board Mission of Paotingfu sent Mr. Wang Tzu Ming 
to Manchuria to investigate possibilities for colonization and he looked 
up some of the families that were sent up to Mr. Bailie. Twenty-five 
families were sent from Wen An Hsien of which fourteen families 
have returned to Wen An. The remaining eleven were in Sui Pin 
Hsien in Heilungchiang and in Fu Chin Hsien in Kirin Province. Of 
these eleven only one had failed to make good. Mr. Wang reported 
that this one failure was due to lack of character and industry on the 
part of the father. Ten of the eleven families were well-to-do and 
they told Mr. Wang that they were very grateful for the aid which they 
received from the North China Flood Relief Committee which enabled 
them to move to Manchuria when their land in Wen An was destroyed 
by flood. 

Dr. Jonathan Goforth, who is doing missionary work in Northern 
Fengtien Province told me last summer that the experience of these 
ten families from Wen An is not unusual. Many of the families that 
have emigrated to Manchuria and remained for several years have be- 
come very well off. Although they have taken practically nothing wh 
them they have found the land of their dreams in Manchuria and life 
has come to be more than a mere existance. Of course it has not been 
any easy life to begin with. In many places in Manchuria bandits have 
made life miserable and unsafe and throughout the Three Eastern 
Provinces the “feng piao” which farmers have been forced to receive 
in payment for crops have so depreciated in value that it has taken 
$50.00 or $60.00 of them to equal one silver dollar. Taxes and official 
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squeeze have been another difficulty, but notwithstanding all the disad- 
vantages there has been comparative peace in Manchuria,—railroads 
and motor roads have been built and floods and famine have been much 
less frequent than in the section from which the colonists came. 

In Nen Chiang, 400 li northwest of Tsitsihar in Heilungchiang, 
there is a colony which was established a few years ago by Pastor 
Wang of the Chinese Christian Church. A tract of land of 12,000 
mu was purchased at $0.30 a mu on which a village of about thirty 
families was established with a school, a well, a foreign plough and 
foreign harrow for community use. The land was sold to the colonists 
and as they are all Christians they employ a secretary who looks after 
the common interests of the village. This experiment seems thus far 
to have been a success. © | 

Mr. Wang Tzu Ming, whom I have mentioned as having been 
sent to Manchuria by the Paotingfu American Board Mission, prepared 
a written report of his trip which was published in the American Board 
Mission Monthly (Kung Li Hui Yuen K’an). In this report Mr. 
Wang gave a list of places that he visited where good land was available 
at low prices, with a report of weather and soil conditions, crop possi- 
bilities and other useful information. Mr. Wang favored the establish- 
ment of a model community but as that required considerably more : 
money than we could provide, and needed a personnel that we did not 
have, we did not feel that we could undertake it. As a second alter- 
native we sent literature into the country regions where we are working 
around Paotingfu asking that families who wished to emigrate to Man- | 
churia register their names, and agreeing to do what we could to help : 
them get free railroad transportation and find places where there is 


good land and an opportunity to settle. 
. _. Mr. Wang made arrangements with an agricultural development 
company in Manchuria which promised to receive families that we 
| might send to them. This company agreed to give 500 mu of land } 
: to a family and provide a house, a well, a stone mill for grinding grain 
and loan the family $250 with which to purchase seed and pay other § | 


expenses until the first crop is harvested. Each year a certain amount 
: of grain is collected until the owner has been repaid. There are other 
companies which make similar arrangements for receiving colonists and 
. the local, civil and military authorities are making extensive plans to 


encourage colonizing families to settle in Manchuria. 

When we advertised for families to go to Manchuria last fall 
about 350 families signed up, but because of war conditions in Manr- 
churia last winter, and because of the uncertain conditions this spring 
it seemed unwise to send them to the place where we made arrangements. 

General Chu Ch’ing Lan of Peiping who has had much experience : 
in relief work and knows the conditions of Manchuria promised to 
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help find work and homes for them and with his aid and the aid of 
the China International Famine Relief Commission, we were able to get 
the Honan Relief Society which moved 36,000 famine sufferers from 
Honan to Manchuria last year to agree to receive the colonists from 
Paotingfu on the same basis as the colonists from Honan. This meant 
free passage of the railroads, free food while traveling and the finding 
of work and homes after they arrived in Manchuria. The C. I. F. R.C. 
had a grain train which they used to send relief grain to Honan this 
spring and they promised to carry these people from Paotingfu to 
Fengtai on the train free of charge. As a matter fact the war condi- 
tions in Manchuria, and the unusual snows and rains this spring, led 
about three hundred of the families to change their minds and decide 
not to go to Manchuria this year. 


The C.1I. F. R.C. grain train was due to arrive in Paotingfu May 
11 so we sent word for the colonists to come the 9th or 10th. About 
fifty families came, who with a few families in Paotingfu made a 
company of 260. The grain train was delayed in: Honan and we had 
to feed our guests for about ten days. Finally we got permission to 
buy half-fare tickets for them to Fengtai and they left Paotingfu May 
21. They waited at Fengtai two days and left there the morning of 
May 24. We sent two evangelsits to escort them and help them to 
find work. 


When we saw them off at the Paotingfu railway station we sup- 
posed that our labors for them were over, but we learned later that 
such was not the case. When the colonists reached Tsitsihar some 
of them became fearfully homesick. The frontier region was less 
attractive when seen near by, than when viewed from afar, and a few 
malcontents stirred up the whole lot to insist that unless we sent money 
from Paotingfu to pay their way back to their native homes they would 
not let the two evangelists who went with them return to Paotingtfu. 
The first I knew I received a telegram from the evangelists asking me 
to come to Tsitsihar at once. The colonists were holding the evangel- 
ists as hostages. I telegraphed back that I couldn’t come and asked for 
more information. I did go to Peiping to see if anything could be 
done there to get the evangelists released but soon after I reached 
Peiping a telegram came from Harbin stating that the evangelists had 
escaped, but had been obliged to leave their baggage at Tsitsihar. — 


By waiting a few days in Harbin they were able to get most of 
their baggage sent to them. After they left Tsitsihar the colonists 
became reasonable and most of them accepted the offer of the local 
authorities to be moved ‘out into the country districts where the men 
could find work in the fields and where their families would be given 
food for three months. 
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_ In justice to the colonists it should be said that they did find con- 
ditions. at Tsitsihar somewhat different from what they were when 
Mr. Wang investigated a year earlier. The large number of people 
from Honan who went there last year, and the soldiers who left the Man- 
churian army during the trouble with Russia and had settled there, did 
make an over supply of labor in that area so that wages were much cheaper 
when the colonists arrived than they had been a year before. The 
colonists were not without money, however, and if’ they were willing 
to go into the regions that have not been affected by local conditions 
around Tsitsihar I believe that there ts a good chance to make good 
for those who are willing to endure a few years of hardship such as 
is necessary in any frontier region. Forty percent of the families that 
went to Manchuria from Wen An twelve years ago have made good. If 
those whom we sent this spring do as well, and in general I believe that 
conditions in Manchuria are more favorable now than they were twelve 
years ago, twenty of the fifty families will be well-to-do ten or twelve 
years hence. If such proves to be the case we shall feel that our efforts 
to help those people get a better living were quite worthwhile. 

. My experience in this undertaking leads me to question the ad- 
visability of the church moving any more colonists to Manchuria, unless 
there is sufficient capital available to purchase land and have a definite 
place for them to settle. 

Mr. C. Walter Young, who was formerly connected with the 
Chinese Government Bureau of Communications and who is well ac- 
quainted with conditions in Manchuria, believes that this is desirable 
and writes as follows: . “It would be entirely practicable for organized 
agencies interested in the economic and social welfare of rural China 
to consider definite plans for colonization projects in Northern Man- 
churia. To finance such projects would be no more difficult than to 
finance projects in reclamation conservancy and road building, and 
would probably be less palliative and more permanently remedial. . 

But even if capital is not available for financing such a scheme 
I am convinced that the church should do more for the millions of 
pioneers who have been pouring into Manchuria during the last few 
years. The missions that are working in that area are doing what they 
can, and the Chinese Home Missionary Society is working in coopera- 
tion with the missions, but their forces and resources are very limited 
in comparison with the needs. 

The pioneers who are going into Manchuria as colonists are, | 
believe, to play an important part in the future of China. They have 
broken with the past and are settling in a region where there are new 
castorns, new methods of work and greater opportunities. — 

Dr. Chang Po-ling, the President of Nankai University, who is 
an authority on Manchuria, says that he first became interested in. 
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Manchuria through the Nankai students who came from that region. 
They were noticably larger and more. sturdy then students in general 
from other provinces. They were the children of immigrants and it 
requires physical endurance and a+ mental independence to make an 
immigrant. Manchuria is now noted for its beans, but may we not 
reasonably expect that a generation later that area will be as famous. 
for her “bairns” as for her beans? The children of these colonizers are 
going to grow.up in frontier environment where progress and new 
methods of thought and action surround them. They are more open 
to new ideas then their fellow countrymen who have remained at home. 
As strangers in a strange land they are looking for help, and if the 
church will grasp the present opportunity I believe that a great work for 
the Kingdom of God may be done in Manchuria. 


Jesus as | Know Him 
| CHAPTER IX. 
THE SUPERIORITY OF JESUS CHRIST 
HSU PAO-CHIEN 


Ar HE present subject is a very important one because Jesus Christ 
really occupies the central position in our Christian faith. If 
Christianity were devoid of Jesus Christ, it could not be Chris- 

_ tianity;.and what we mean by becoming Christians is no less 
than to say that we want to know Jesus and imitate him. Thus we 
ought to work ceaselessly to reveal “What Jesus means to us.” Ever 
since the World War, the call of the Church has been in these few 
words, “Go back to Jesus.” Simultaneously, the anti-Christian move- 
ment was started when the Christians failed to show the true spirit of 
Jesus in their living. . Therefore, we are urged both by our own con- 
sciousness within and by adverse criticism without to solve the important 
question : that is, “Why, then, must we be Christians? What, then, is 
the superiority of Jesus in whom we believe?” I think, if this question 
is unsolved, we can never have any firm conviction; and if without firm 
conviction, we can have no mission to do any preaching. Therefore, 
the solution of this question has a close bearing on the future of Chris- 
tianity in China or in the whole World. 

The. Superiority of Jesus, as I see, lies entirely in the realm of 
religious experience and moral life; for herein he points out to us certain 
imperishable principles and life attitudes which enable us not only to 
understand the meaning of life and the Universe but also to make an 
evergrowing and everlasting progress in our social life. As regards 
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abstract treatises on philosophy, principles of economics, or ‘scientific 
studies, we recognise no authority in Jesus. 

While discussing this question, I am conscious of my own defects. 
First, as my personal religious experience is rather superficial and my 
life full of imperfection and failure, how can I espy the great and noble 
character of Jesus? Furthermore, there are various problems introduced 
by biblical critics. In the biblical record, we find the passages relating 
to the inner life of Jesus rather scanty and sometimes even conflicting. 
Therefore, if a certain portion of the Bible we firmly hold be once 
discredited by biblical scholars, shall our faith in Jesus be fundamentally 
upset? Personally, I consider this precaution unwarranted; for my faith 
in Jesus is derived from the total impression I gather from the Four 
Gospels. In other words, this kind of faith is active and vital, but not 
set in a groove. Any organic matter, though partially destroyed, may 
still be fully revived. This is true of faith also. Anyhow, the subject 
which I shall dwell on presently is not to be approached from the view- 
point of a cold-minded critic, but rather from the viewpoint of a zealous 
admirer. 

According to my understanding, the superiority of Jesus ay | be 
enumerated and explained under the following four heads :— 

1. From the biblical record we learn that the life of Jesus is pure 
and spotless. In the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus says, “Every one that 
looketh on a woman to lust after her hath committed adultery with her 
already in his heart.” Suppose we ask, how, if Jesus himself was 
never tempted, could he know the lustful thought in the minds of 
others? But, the Bible has told us that Jesus was tempted and in many 
ways. Some people hold the view that Jesus was of a nature different 
from ours. Thus it follows that he could not be tempted and even if 
he were tempted, he could never sin. I think this view is difficult to 
apprehend and will not help us a bit in any practical way. For if it 
were true, it would be hopeless for us to try to follow his example. 
Therefore, the superiority of Jesus does not lie in the fact that he was 
never tempted or could not sin, but lies in the fact that being tempted in 
all points, he did not sin as a matter of fact. In other words, he never let 
any sinful idea remain in his heart. St. Augustine analyzed the fact of 
sinning into four stages: seeing, thinking, tempting, and falling. The 
spiritual world, as well as the natural world, is subject to the law of 
cause and effect. If we sincerely examined ourselves, we should confess 
the impurity of our secret thoughts and the lack of unity between 
thinking and doing. There are some people who have been in Christian 
service for years whose character and reputation might go on the rocks 
because they have concealed i in their hearts a kind of secret sin. Thus said 
Jesus: “If thy right eye causeth thee to stumble, pluck it out, and cast 
it from thee: for it is profitable for thee that one of thy members should 
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perish, and not thy whole body be cast into hell.” Further he said: 
“Except your righteousness exceeds the righteousness of the Pharisees 
and scribes, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of Heaven.” 

2. The life of Jesus is one of complete self-denial and service. 
Jesus once related his condition of living, saying: “The foxes have 
holes, and the birds of heaven have nests; but the Son of man hath not 
where to lay his head.” How great is this spirit of sacrifice! We 
ought to ask ourselves: “Has our attitude toward living any effect on 
our personal influence on other people?” As to the ascetic phase of 
the life of Jesus, we may not imitate him. We frequently feel dissatisfied 
with the asceticism that prevailed in the Middle Ages, thinking that the 
life purpose of Jesus was to make human life more abundant, and taking 
for granted that material enjoyment may not‘ hinder the spiritual life 
but may give help to it instead. But when we compare the privileges 
we enjoy with the pain and suffering around us, we feel ashamed of 
ourselves. Moreover, our material enjoyment may sometimes uncon- 
sciously arrest the progress of our spiritual life. When I studied the 
biography of Gandhi, I felt that his simple living had a direct relation 
to the influence of his personality. So although we need not be ascetics, 
we should effect a radical change in our mode of living. In other words, 
although we need not mechanically copy the outward expression of Jesus’ 
life, we ought to strive to imitate his spirit of sacrifice. I feel mission- 
aries and Chinese Church officers ought to exchange views on this im- 
portant question. In the Gospel according to John, Jesus says: “And 
for their sakes I sanctify myself....” This is the secret of the life of 
Jesus. I think, the practicability of the standards set up by Jesus entirely 
depends on the fact of whether we can forget ourselves or not. If our 
life is self-centered, of course we cannot make sacrifices and even though 
we compel ourselves to make sacrifices, it would be meaningless to do so. 

(3) The love of Jesus is all pervading and boundless. As to this 
point, even the cynics of religion cannot fail to be convinced of the love 
of Jesus. As I recall, one year when a Chinese returned student from 
France made a motion at the meeting of the China Youth Association 
to oust all the members who have religious faith, Mr. Dien Han respond- 
ed with a protest. To quote his own words in part, he said: “When 
I was over-enthused to do night work or to create some work of art 


and felt unable to succeed, when I was quarreling with my beloved one 


or was angry at someone, when I felt remorseful and lost my peace 
of mind because my conscience pricked me, or when I could not go to 
sleep, under those circumstances even the poetry and novels of Hugo, 
Tolstoy and Goethe, the music of Beethoven and Wagner, the sculpture 
of Rodin and the painting of Millet could not comfort me. Only the 
non-rational attitude of Jesus might occasionally calm me down for 


‘the moment. I once read a story in the New Testament about a woman 
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sinner of the city of Nain who entered into the house of a Pharisee to 
anoint Jesus with an alabaster cruse of .ointment and who stood behind 
at his feet, weeping. She began to wet his feet with her tears, and 
wiped them with the hair of her head, and kissed his feet, and anointed 
them with the ointment. I always regard that woman, that Jesus, that 

incident, and that piece of literature as the most vivid, the most artistic, 
and the most divine. Because Jesus comune so much personal naan 
he deserves to be the savior....” 

When we read the above statement, we. may know how .. deeply 
Jesus has impressed Young China. The love of Jesus is really myster- 
ious and fathomless; the misery of the world is largely due to the 
lack of this kind of love. But the problem of the love of Jesus is 
whether we have his. wonderful good will toward our fellow-men or 
not. Human beings, because of the difference in their natural endow- 
ment, thought, and environment, often cannot love one another even 
though they are near relatives. How can we expect the different nations 
and races to practice this principle of love? Therefore, we ought to 
have courage to solve this problem: “Can this principle of love be put 
into practice internationally and inter-racially?’”’ Of course, Jesus had 
his. clear answer to this question. But strictly speaking, there is no 
purely Christian nation or race in the world. Our country, with a 
civilization four or five thousand years old, has been a lover of peace. 
Now she seems to be on the wrong track. Must she follow the footsteps 
of European and American nations and become imperialistic? Or must 
she join hand in hand with India to apply the principles contained in the 
Sermon on the Mount in. international relations? If. she chooses the 
latter, we must ask ourselves, “What responsibility shall. we Christians 
assume in realizing this hope?” 

4. Jesus Christ had the most profound religious consciousness 
and experience. Although there is not much said about the spiritual 
life of Jesus in the Bible, yet what we may find is sufficient to prove his 
intimate fellowship with God. Because of his deep consciousness of 
God, he dared to say: “He that hath seen me hath seen the Father,” 
and again: “I am in thee and thou art in me.” We dare to say that 
the pure, sacrificial, and altruistic life of Jesus was an imitable expression 
of his religious experience. The most admirable characteristic of Jesus 
is that he can synthesize his mystical experience with his moral life and 
completely make them one. China needs this great synthesis as we can 
learn from the history of non-Christian religions. The Three Religions, 
namely, Confucianism, Buddhism, and Taoism, individually speaking, 
have not done much synthetic work, and therefore they, though different 
in nature, could co-exist for thousands of years in peace. Indeed, human 
life demands this kind of synthesis and we have every reason for it. 
It is a regrettable fact that although. this kind of synthesis has been 
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the most valuable legacy of Christianity, yet practically it is liable to 
failure. While so many Christians are over-emphasizing work and 
service, and others are over-emphasizing mystical experience, both. have 
lost the unity and equilibrium of the purpose of Jesus. 

I regret not introducing several other important questions for 
discussion tere although I have good reasons. for omitting them. For 
instance, the conception of the Kingdom of Heaven according to Jesus 
may be very important. But if we were willing to follow the example 
of Jesus, the Kingdom of Heaven would have already come in our midst. 
I have not touched on the question of the divinity of Jesus as I am of 
the opinion: that if there is no fraction of divinity in us or if I am of a 
radically different nature from God’s nature, then I am unwilling to 
call Jesus a divine being. On the other hand, since the character of 
Jesus is of such a high quality and since the term “Divine Being” con- 
notes so many. different meanings, I sometimes feel that this term can 
hardly fully describe the superiority of Jesus. Again, I have not 
mentioned the influence of Jesus in history as it is so evident. Even 
the great hero, Napoleon, when imprisoned on the Island of St. Helena, 
could not help but admire the influence of Jesus. | 

Some people doubt whether Jesus has been surpassed by anyone 
of succeeding generations. Personally, I think, in certain respects, 
Jesus did not need to be surpassed by people of succeeding generations. 
For, in philosophy, Jesus was inferior to Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle 
of course. In military skill, Jesus could not be compared with Alexander 
and Caesar. But in the line of religious experience and moral life, Jesus 
reigns supreme in the world. For the principles and attitudes of life 
as ‘revealed by him in his life can solve our problems of to-day and 
contribute to the endless progress of society. Of course, we have the 
responsibility of applying these principles under varying circumstances, 
and the more we practise them the more they will mean to us. For 
example, the principle of altruism, because of the abolition of the system 
of slavery, has acquired a new meaning. The meaning of this principle 
is being enriched day by day through practical experience. 

In conclusion, the superiority of Jesus lies in his pure, self- 
sacrificing, altruistic and religious life, this being real Christianity and 
also our mission. But before we preach, we ought to carry out our 
mission; and, at least, it is proper for us to do both kinds of work at 
the same time. A few years ago, Mr. Chen Tu-hsiu, editor of “La 
Jeunnesse,’’ the New Youth Magazine, wrote an article entitled, “Chris- 
tianity and the Chinese People.” In the concluding paragraph, he said: 
“T wish to inject into the blood of the Chinese people the noble character 
and ardent sentiments of Jesus.”” What attitude shall we take toward 
the challenge of this non-Christian scholar? 
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A Great World Mission Conference 


FREDERICK LEE. 


foreign program of Seventh-day Adventists received 
| a great impetus during their great world conference which con. 

vened in San Francisco May 28-June 12. Particular considera. 
| tion was given to the needs of the Far East, which had the 
largest delegation to the conference outside North America. New plans 
were laid for a reorganization of the work in this section of the world 
field so that the medical, educational, and evangelistic program might be 
more speedily extended to every section of this vast territory, and so as 
to better utilize the large native constituency in the conducting of the 
work. The growth of native leadership, and the development of self- 
support was one of the most encouraging facts brought before the 
conference. 

The large Civic Auditorium of San Francisco, which is a four story 
building with balconies to the top-most floor, and which is able to seat 
over 10,000 people was taxed to capacity with the delegates who came 
from the four corners of the world, and members of the church in 
attendance at the meetings. Veterans of the church, sitting on the front 
seats, rejoiced to see this vast concourse of people, for they had known 
a day when it would have been difficult to convene a meeting of only 
a few hundred members of this growing denomination. 

While this great congregation had come to the quadrennial session 
to elect new officers and departmental secretaries, yet this business was 
but an incidental matter of the conference and was soon disposed of, 
the three important officers heading the denomination being unanimously 
elected to their positions on the day following the convening of the cor- 
ference. These thousands of people had come particularly to hear the 
wonderful reports brought from the mission fields and to lay plans for 
a more rapid extension of the work in every part of the world. This 
‘meeting was in spirit and in fact a great world mission conference. 

Delegates representing 140 nations and 384 languages and dialects, 
in which the denomination is now working, were here gathered together 
from the ends of the earth; and most wonderful was the spirit of harmony 
and unity of purpose which was manifested. It was this thought of 
oneness of many peoples which the retiring General Conference President, 
Rev. W. A. Spicer, emphasized in his opening address. 

“This is a world-wide work, but it is one work, one church, one 
faith, one Lord, the same Leader leading every part and fragment of 
the advent movement... .It is one people, of many nations, thank God, 
adding tribes and tongues every year. We are one folk, all lost sons 
of Adam’s race, rejoicing in the brotherhood of the same blessed hope 
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_...Every nation, every race, has some special gift to impart to others 
in our world-wide movement. 
“In Christ there is no East nor West, 
: In Him no South, no North; 
But one great fellowship of love, | 
- Throughout the whole wide earth.’ ” 

One of the most interesting services of the conference was witnessed 
when all the native delegates, dressed in their colorful costumes, sat on 
the large platform and brought greetings from the people each re- 

At this service John 3:16 was repeated in over sixty 
languages. The microphone through which it was necessary to address 
the large audience beautifully adapted itself to the many strange tongues 
as men and women from many peoples and races filed past and spoke these 
beautiful words of saving grace through Jesus Christ. Here were men 
from the high Andes, from the heart of Africa, from the south seas, 
from India, China, and Japan, and the many nations of Europe and 
South America all repeating the same thought in their own tongue but 
from a heart which had been united to that of his brother of another 
race and color through the blessed news of salvation in Christ, and the 
blessed hope of his reappearing. 

A large, noble, upstanding native Christian ei the Fiji Islands, 
a man whose father had been saved from cannibalism, spoke a few words 
which deeply moved the great audience. He said, in the deep musical 
words of his own tongue, “As I look around this meeting I note that 
there are many faces and many languages being spoken here today, but 
there is one name only—Jesus Christ. That is what I want you to 
think about this afternoon, dear friends. You may have different colors 
but after all there is = one message. It is one Saviour that makes 
us all one.’ 

The conference was well organized in every detail, from the large 
reception committee of seventy members to the many committees which 
had to care for conference and departmental matters. A battery of 
stenographers who sat close to the speakers’ desk, took down in rotation 
every detail of the conference, a complete report of any meeting being 
in hand ten minutes following its close. From these stenographic records 
a daily Bulletin was prepared which gave a full and complete record of 


the conference session. Important reports were sent each day by air 


mail and by phone to denominational headquarters, Washington, D.C., 
where the Bulletin was printed and mailed daily to thousands throughout 
the world who were unable to attend the conference but were anxious 
to secure early reports of the great meeting. Representatives of the 
San Francisco newspapers were present at every important session and 
reports of the meetings or interesting features of the conference appeared 
in the newspapers every day during the period of the conference. 
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_ Denominational activities are carried on though various departments 
such as the Ministerial, Publishing, Educational, ‘Medical,- Young People, 
Home Missionary, Negro, Bureau of Home Missions, Sabbath School, 
and Religious Liberty. Each .of these departments held meetings in 
their respective group roonis each day. Booths depicting various phases 
of denominational endeavour. were to be seen in the wide hall on the 
second story of the auditorium building. . 

From six a.m., when special sectional nastiness were condaated to 
the closing. meeting in .the evening there was one continuous flow of 
meetings in which various phases of the work. were discussed and plans 
for its extension were laid, when Bible studies were. given and prayer 
bands were conducted, when stirring mission reports: were rendered, and 
denominational growth shown by graphs, charts and moving pictures, 
From the day the great meeting convened on May 28 unto the day it 
closed, June 12, there was not one idle moment. It.was a time of inten- 
‘sive study, earnest prayer and heart searching. These days of earnest 
work spell greater advance in eral work for the - next 
quadrennial period. | 

The report of growth fee the last four year duied was. one to 
<ause many to rejoice in the miracle working power of God manifested 
in the saving of many souls in many lands. 100,000 have been baptized 
during the past four years. This is an equivalent of a new church of 
eighty members every day. The membership of the denomination now 
stands at 300,000. During this period 713 new missionaries have been 
sent out to many sections of the world field. The force of church 
workers has now grown to over 20,000, one-half of which are laborers 
in institutions such as sanitariums, publishing houses, and schools, the 
other half being those who labor in general evangelistic and pastoral 
lines of endeavour. 

Church work is now being conducted through twelve world divisions, 
sixty-seven unions, and 400 conference and mission field organizations, 
operating among.a population approximating 1,800,000,000 (one billion 


eight hundred million), There are about 7,000 churches throughout 


the world. The denomination operates fifty-eight publishing houses, 
thirty-one sanitariums, sixty-eight treatment rooms and_ hospital- 
‘dispersaries, 1,954 primary or mission schools, and 219 advanced schools. 

A glimpse at the detailed statistical report presented by the statistical 
secretary brings to one a maze of facts in which are written the pro 
vidences of a miracle working God. Concerning denominational finances 
the General Conference treasurer made the following remarks in introduc- 
ing his report. “Of the sustaining arm of Providence in our world- 
wide mission advance during the past quadrennium, we may confidently 


-assure our hearts. As the calls for workers and their need have pressed 


in and recruits have gone forth, the cruise of oil to meet the needs has 
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not failed, but has constantly increased. The amount of’ tithe - and 
mission offerings flowing into our mission treasuries around the world 
is a repeating and growing miracle.” . 

In the four year period these funds amounted to $48,421,221 05 
which is an average of $42.57 given by every man, woman, and child 
in the church for evangelistic work. After giving this statement Rev. 
J. L. Shaw remarked:—“The promise of Malachi.is being fulfilled. 
Faithfulness in tithes and offerings has opened the windows of heaven. 
There is nothing else like it in all the world. It is one of the manifest 
miracles of the movement.” And we might add, “Indeed it is,” for 
there are no millionaire gifts, but it is through the faithfulness and 
and zeal of many humble members with a singleness of purpose, with 
hearts glowing with the love of Christ for poor lost souls in a dying 
world which brings about this exceptional accomplishment. 

The publishing report of the denominational secretary also caused 
many in attendance at the conference to consider the wonderful things 
being accomplished through the literature ministry. The past four 
vears has seen over $19,000,000 worth of literature sold in 141 languages. 
It is the purpose of this department of the church to sell $5,000,000 
worth of literature in 1930, all of which is printed in the publishing 
houses of the church. 

The medical branch of the denomination is likewise showing rapid 
growth. Sanitariums and hospitals are being established in every land _ 
where work is being conducted. A medical college recognized as a 
“Class A” institution is being conducted in Southern Calfornia. This 
school .is graduating about 100 doctors every year, many of whom are 
taking up work in mission centers. 

The work of Seventh-day Adventists in the Far East has been 
making steady progress. Centers have now been established in every 
province of China with the exception of Kansu. The colporteur evangel- 
ist, who is self-supporting, has gone into every center of China selling 
literature produced in the church publishing house located in Shanghai. 
A Chinese magazine, “The Signs of the Times,” has a paid circulation of 
80,000. Its subscribers are found in every section of China as well as 
Malaya, the Philippines, and the United States. 


The medical work in China and the Far East, ‘which is under the 
able and zealous leadership of Dr. H. W. Miller, has developed in a most 
wonderful way during the past four years. The Shanghai Sanitarium, 
which is the mother institution and training school for China is, con- 
stantly taxed to capacity. The new Shanghai Sanitarium Clinic located 
in a most needy section of Shanghai was opened in May. This in- 
sitution is a six storey modern structure with a bed capacity of 175 and 
an out-patient capacity of 200 per day. It is the purpose of the board 
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poor of this great city. 

Medical units already established in Honan, Kwangtung, Kwangsi, 
and Szechuen have been greatly strengthened. A new institution is now 
proposed for Manchuria. Small sanitariums are now in operation in 
Korea, Japan, Malay States, and Manila. Much consideration was given 
at the General Conference session to the needs in the Far East. 

There is to be no retreat in mission endeavour even in the midst 
of political unrest or financial distress. War and rumors of wars in the 
world only make this people more zealous to hasten the great task that 
is set before them. The general world financial depression is not to 
bring any slacking in the work this denomination has to do. This was 
brought forcibly to the attention of those in attendance at the San 
Francisco meeting. When the treasurer speaking of the general financial 
depression in the United States appealed to the great audience to help 
make up the deficit found in mission funds for the year, and asked that 
the goal for the mission offering on the following day be set at $100,000 
his motion was enthusiastically passed. Not only that, but following 
a stirring mission address given the next day by Rev. W. A. Spicer, 
veteran missionary leader of the denomination, an offering amounting 
to little less than $100,000 was given as a testimony that this people will 
permit of no slacking in mission advance, and that they will stand united 
in the one endeavour to advance the gospel in all lands whatever the 
stress of the times may be. The full goal of $100,000 for that one 
offering was soon made up and more. 

The slogan of Seventh-day Adventists is found in these words of 
Christ. “This gospel of the Kingdom shall be preached in all the world 
fora witness unto all nations and then shall the end come.” It is their 
purpose through prayer and missionary zeal to help hasten the glad day 
when sin and sorrow shall end, and when the blessed hope of many 
hearts shall be fully realized. 


If | Had Only One Speech to Make 


T. W. DOUGLAS JAMES 
se ys it would doubtless be marked 


by a note of urgency, by some rashness and indiscretion, by 
an attempt to concentrate on vital matters, and possibly by an 
apocalyptic foreshortening of the immediate issues. 
I. 


‘Church in China. I would turn primarily to it. For many years I 
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have been convinced that for its health two things are 

(1) Deliverance from any theory of inspiration of the Bible which 
fails to differentiate between its varying levels of inspiration. (2) A re- 
thinking of the theory of the Atonement. A wooden theory of inspira- 
tion and an uncritical use of terms which reflect a crude substitutionary 
view of the atonement have obscured for the church the face of God. 
The one essential doctrine of Christianity is its doctrine of God. If we 
see God as Jesus saw Him and led His disciples to see Him, it is well 
with us. If our vision of Him is dim and muddled by remains of 
earlier and mistaken views, such as to some extent occur in the Old 
Testament, and if our theory of the atonement leads us to “hate God, 
but love Jesus Christ,’ we have lost the one thing Jesus came to give 
us, simple faith in the Fathér’s love. Our doctrine of providence and 
of salvation, our conception of the church and our theory and ideal of 
human society, are all alike vitiated. 

What the Chinese Church needs most of all is a systematic theology 
based on a scientific criticism and exegesis of the Bible, and on a 
generous hospitality to Truth as God reveals it to us in science as well 
as in “revelation.” Most, if not all, of the systematic theologies in use 
are antiquated. ‘Modern’ teachers tend to discard theology and to 
emphasize the return to the Teaching of Jesus and the “Christian Way 
of Life,” which is fast becoming a new law, a burden grievous. to be 
borne. We need a theology frankly and courageously thought out, such | 
as, because it is based on our experience of truth, will save us from 
the moralism and pharisaism which are ever ready to dog the steps 
of moral fervour, and such as will supply the dynamic for the “Chris- 
tian Way of Life.” So far as I know no Chinese Christian thinker 
has undertaken this task, and there are few, if any, translations of 
comprehensive books of systematic theology. 


II. 


The Church has for the last few years been obsessed with the more 
superficial aspects of her task—either simple expansion, evangelistic 
preaching and personal work being offered to her folk as the one expres- 
sion of Christian activity, or acclimatising herself, her attention being 
taken up with the reactions of nationalist propaganda—how to make 
herself a distinctively Chinese Church. It has been a shock to some 
at least of her foreign friends to find that this has meant more the . 
control of material resources and equipment than a relating of Christian 
truth and ethic and the forms of religious worship, hymnology and 
prayer, to the cultural heritage of the past. In any case it has been 
vastly over-emphasized. The Church is the Bride of Christ—not of 
China: and she is no more yellow than white or black or brown. To 
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make the Church Chinese is as bad as to make it foreign What Chris 
wants, we believe, is a Christian Church. 

In this connection I would urge that the conception of the church 
be re-thought. ~We have heard very much of “the Chinese Church,” 
but it is clear that this phrase covers a multitude of ideas. While I 
believe that authority is ultimately internal, that Jesus himself offered 
neither His teaching nor His person on any other terms but of their 
convinced and glad acceptance by those to whom He came, I believe also 
that by relying on the inward vision we see substantially the same thing :* 
and that the individuals who see the-truth as it is in Jesus must find 
themselves brought together into a fellowship which will express itself 
in a common life and organisation. I am convinced that no good will 
come from any attempt to jump off the historical shadow which as 
Christians we throw, and that to make a non-denominational Chinese 
Church will only be to multiply denominations. I urge then that by 
loyalty to the Body of Christ, primarily through our own denomination, 
we enter into the rich heritage of the ages, and enjoy the strength that 
comes from fellowship, and that from within our denominational folds 
we seek the wider union which is to come. Denominational barriers 
need not cut us off from the larger fellowship any more than being a 
Cantonese cuts one off from being a Chinese, provided that — neces- 
sary we sacrifice Canton for the sake of China. © 


II. 
_ If these were my last words I could not refrain from proceeding to 


plead with Chinese leaders who have the ear of the Western Church for 


a reconsideration of their attitude to western help, whether in personnel 
or money. It was undoubtedly a surprise to many missionaries, still 
more to their constitutencies, to hear that some Chinese thought that we 
came to China to make a name for ourselves or to find easy jobs. 
We have long been used to misunderstanding of our motive. We know 
the fellow-countryman who supposes that we come because we cannot 
find a job at home.. We know the friend or relative—on the other 
hand—who wonders why after a promising school and college career 
we elect to abandon all hope of advancement and bury ourselves in a 
foreign land. 'We-know the difference between a temporary service in 
the East, seeing the world and, perhaps making money, and the heartache 
cf a lifelong residence, with our children growing up only partly knowing 
their parents. But the point of view which was put forward or which 
underlay many pronouncements made after 1925 we simply do not under- 
stand. That perhaps matters little, Missionary skins have to be tough. 
What does matter is the reaction of the Chinese. attitude on this and 


*Cf. John Oman ‘Vision and Authority,’ preface to the second edition. 
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kindred matters in the home countries. If the desire of those who 
made these criticisms was to cut off the supply of men, women and 
money from the missionary enterprise it has been admirably successful. 
We find it extraordinarily difficult to appeal for recruits. Almost any 
appeal we can make can be countered by reference to the pronouncement 
of some Chinese leader, some veiled or open criticism of missionaries, 
some insistence on~the urgent need to deprive them of influence and 
power, or some emphasis on the autonomy of the Church which leads 
men to think there is no need for foreign help. The number of con- 
ditions now attached to missionary service must make a keen recruit 
give pause. What any man or woman who proposes to give his life 
for foreign service must ask is: Is there an urgent work to do? Shall 
I have liberty to do it? Can it be done by me as well or better than 
by others? Shall I have scope to use the ability God has given me? 
Or, more briefly, Is there a job to do? Has it a future? The guarded 
utterances of Chinese bodies are such as to make a man feel that the 
need is not urgent, and the success with which the delegates to the Jer- 
usalem Conference accomplished their self-imposed task of proving that 
the Chinese Church is able to take its part on an equality with other 
churches in world conference has at least suggested that she needs none, 
or little, help. The recruit in the West may justifiably feel that he 
is more needed in other mission fields, or at home. 

Is it not necessary to face the fact that Chinese leadership, though 
of excellent quality, is numerically small and that the Church is crying 
out for competent workers? Has there not been a very great total 
decrease in the amount of Christian work done in China since 1925? 

I know that there have been later pronouncements of some Chinese 
leaders which indicate a modification of those made earlier. But some 
more concrete statement will be necessary if the need, particularly of 
the Church inland and in up-country places, is to be met. I would urge 
a new orientation of the thought of Chinese leaders to the problem, 
and venture to say: Abandon the emphasis on Chinese nationalism. 
Consider not what Nanking or the Kuomintang all think. Look to 
the sheep who are not being fed. Let spiritual interests come first. 
Separate the church rigidly from the state, and recognise that so long 
as the state is dominantly non-Christian there will be recurrent mis- 
understanding and perhaps persecution. Face these things and commit 
the church to Christ. : | 

vhi iti i document it 
adequarcly.. For’ the’ attitude of Chinese leaders, however I remember the second 


series of “China through Chinese Eyes,” the report of a special conference between 
Dr. Mott and missionaries and -Chinese leaders selected to meet him in 1926, and the 


successive pronouncements of the National Christian Council. 


Nore.—I write the above as a cordial sympathiser, in politics, with the national 
movement and its government. 
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The Emergence of a Filipino Church 


E. K. HIGDON — 


It still bears many evidences of the influence of American Ghris- 

tianity, some of which it may never care to lose; but as the 

years pass it will become as indigenous to the Philippines as 
organized Christianity is to the United States or England. 

During the next twenty-five years, under a leadership largely 
Filipino, we may expect significant departures from the traditional forms 
and doctrines which have been transplanted from America in the last 
quarter of a century. One of the most astute students of Filipino life 
has said, “The religion of the Filipino a generation hence will not be 
Roman Catholicism as it exists today. It will not be sectarian Protestant- 
ism. The Filipinos are feeling their way. We are brooding, choosing, 
synthesizing. There will ultimately be a united Filipino church.” 


A N indigenous church is rapidly developing in the Philippine Islands. 
| 
ik 


In this synthesizing process certain elements have already been 


included which are foreign to the Protestant Christianity of the United 
States. For example, the Evangelicals in the Philippines make frequent 
use of the street procession for purposes of worship and propaganda. 
For generations this has been a Catholic custom. The Filipino delights 
in it and does it well. Sometimes in the city of Manila as many as fifty 
thousand Catholics take part in a street procession in which the images 


of the Holy Family and of the saints play an important role. The high 


point in many of the Protestant meetings is reached when leaders and 
delegates in automobiles and on foot, carrying banners, singing hymns, 
stopping now and then for brief sermons, march through all the important 
streets of the city. | 

The type of architecture developed in the Philippines has been 
determined to a large extent by the climate. Open air meetings are 
popular because the Filipino. loves the out-of-doors. He can worship 
in a shelter which boasts nothing more than a roof and the framework 
necessary to support it. When funds are insufficient to complete a 
church such a building often proves satisfactory for months at a time. 

The luxurious growth of foliage together with the Filipinos’ love 
of beauty guarantees a decorative touch even in the most unfinished 
places of worship. Potted plants on dirt platform and window sill, 
flowers on pulpit, desk and communion table, and highly colored foliage 
in the church yard give evidence of the people’s artistic sense. 
. On the whole the Filipinos have developed a type of church or 
chapel in keeping with their financial status and in harmony with the 
style of architecture used in the construction of their homes. It is doubt- 
ful if there is an architecture which is distinctly Filipino but adaptations 
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have been made of various styles introduced from abroad to suit them 
to the needs of the Islands. These adaptations have become indigenous 
and in that sense we may speak of Filipino church architecture. 

The fact that the Filipino Christian makes many of his offerings 
in kind complicates the task of estimating the percentage of the church’s 
budget contributed by Filipinos. But it is conservative to place it at 
between fifty-five and sixty-five per cent. This does not include the 
budgets of such institutions as domitories, schools and hospitals, some 
of which are entirely self-supporting while others have to depend largely 
upon grants-in-aid from abroad. The money raised by the churches is 
used to pay salaries of workers; to erect and repair church buildings; 
and to carry on home missions, benevolences and so forth. The most 
acute financial problem of the church is to arouse all Christians to the 
kind of sacrificial giving which now characterizes a few members of 
nearly every congregation and practically all the members of a few 

ions. Until that is done the church will be severely handicapped 
by an undertrained leadership and by poor and inadequate buildings 
and equipment. This task calls for a program of education thoroughly 
and patiently carried on until every Christian shall realize the duty and 
experience the joy of giving. It involves the development of absolute 
honesty, so that money raised for Christian work may be held in absolute 
trust; for neither grants-in-aid from abroad nor gifts from local donors 
flow freely into treasuries that leak. 

Although the church in the Philippines has not yet reached the place 
where it can dispense with mission financial aid and missionary counsel 
in economic matters, it is rapidly approaching financial independence and 


material needs. _ 
3 The type of leadership within & church is of vital importance for 


its administration and for the propagation of its faith. From the very 
beginning the missions at work in the Philippines provided various types 
of schools to train leaders. Today the graduates going out annually 
from these institutions to become Bible-women, deaconesses, ministers, 
religious educationalists, or laymen with trained ability number between 
100 and 150. A good part of this training is done by the Filipino 
Christians themselves. In the Bible Chair work of the Disciples of 
Christ roughly two-thirds of the teaching and a third of the supervision 
falls-to the Filipinos. All of the Training Schools for Women have 
nationals on their faculties. Silliman Institute has twenty-one Filipino 
and geo American teachers. The Union Theological Seminary 

But the number of well educated Filipinos is still too limited to 
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the work of religious education. For some time the missionary’s as- 
sistance will be welcomed in an advisory capacity in connection with the 
former task, and as teacher or administrator in the latter undertaking. 

The Filipino Christian is an enthusiastic propagandist. The church 
in the Philippines is only thirty years old but for more than a decade it 
has carried on home mission work among the non-Christians of the 
islands and has supported that work with liberal gifts. The missionary 
urge has sent preachers and nurses to minister to their fellow countrymen 
in Hawaii. 

An evangelistic missionary returned to his station recently after 
a year’s furlough in America. During his absence Filipino leaders had 
been given his task. Writing of the condition in which he found the 
work upon his return, he said, “Our district work fell off in some points 
but it gained in others. And the chief gain is in the greater willingness 
of leaders to take the responsibility and to carry on.” Others have 
similar experiences in connection with the anes of certain depart- 

ments of their work. 
| Local congregations in all denominations enjoy self-government. 
This has been the rule rather than the exception from the beginning of 
Protestant missions in the Islands and constitutes one of the reasons 
for the ready acceptance and the rapid growth of the evangelical faith. 
The practice of allowing the Filipino a free hand in the government of 
the local church immediately appealed to him. 

_ The policy of devolution guides all the missions now at work in 
the Philippines. Each year sees some advance in the process of scrap- 
ping the mission and placing its functions in the hands of the church 
And while missionary influence is still felt to a considerable extent in 
the larger governmental affairs of the various denominations, even there 
self-direction has made encouraging progress. But there is sometimes 
a feeling of impatience among Filipino leaders because of the reluctance, 
a's it seems to them, with which the missionary surrenders his authority. 
This is a real problem and can be solved only in the spirit-of humility 
and cooperation. The missionaries are coming to see that it is better 
for. everyone concerned and for the ultimate future of the church if 
they anticipate the desires of the nationalists for places of leadership and 
provide them as rapidly or even more ay than men and women are 
available to fill them. 

In a land where the spirit of inliialiate exerts as profound an 
influence as it does in the Philippines, it would be disastrous to the 
church should it become known to the people as a foreign-controlled 
institution. ‘To some extent this has occurred, not among the masses, 
but rather among certain influential Filipinos who believe that the 
United States is in the Islands for the purpose of exploitation and that 
the church is an instrument to that end. As the direction of evangelical 
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Christianity passes more fully into the hands of the natives, this criticism 
of the church will have little ground upon which to rest. im 
The Protestant Church in the Philippines exerts an influence in 
social life out of all proportion to its numerical strength. It is 
organized both locally and nationally for public welfare work.. The 
Committee on. Social Reconstruction of the National Christian Council 
addresses its message to a nation-wide constituency. In hundreds of 
communities young people are organized to wage war against social 
wrongs and to furnish wholesome, constructive social and recreational 
leadership. Their national organization, The Protestant Youth Move- 
ment, has challenged the students of the entire archipelago to serious 
thought regarding political corruption, usury, the exploitation of the 
poor, cock-fighting and other forms of gambling, the social evil, the 
double standard of morality and the use of intoxicating beverages. 

_ The average Filipino layman and minister feels deeply grateful to 
the churches in America for what they have done in the Philippines. 
He does not want to rid himself of the missionary. On the contrary, 
he welcomes any missionary who comes to his country in the right spirit 
and who labors as an associate with him. The nationals upon whom 
the responsibility for leadership falls most heavily desire the advice and 
cooperation of the representative of the American church. Perhaps by 
the end of another decade, the missionary in the Islands will occupy an 
advisory position, serving as an expert in some field in which his ex- 
perience is particularly valuable. He will be there, not because he has 
heen sent by a foreign board, but because he has been called by the 
Filipino Church. This relationship will constitute an additional guaran- 
tee of the permanency of the institution which is rapidly emerging in 
the Philippines. 
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Our Book Table 


Tue Rise or American Crvitizatron. By Cartes A. and Mary R. Bearp. Mac- 
Millan Company, New York, 1930. One Volume Edition, pp. xv + 1624. 


This volume is no mere record of political annals and great battles. 

Its sweep is as wide as the varied interests of a people, Every phase of 
life, social, political, religious, economic, and cultural is dealt with. As we 
read we see pictured vividly the growth of the American nation and its 
© & civilization, “all the manifestations of the inner powers of a people, as well 
d @ as the trappings of war and politics.” We see the political and cultural 
3, [background from which its civilization arose, the many causes which con- 
tributed to the opening and development of this great nation, the prominent 
place that religious influences have held in its national life, the wrestle 
' with natural forces in the westward march of the nation, and. the: gradual 
growth of its national culture and traditions. u Lon 
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One of the striking contributions of this volume is the showing of the 
dominant place economic factors have held in the development of American 
civilization. This, of course, might be called the author’s special hobby. A 
German king on an English throne can no longer be made to bear the brunt 
of the revolt of the colonies. For prominent among the causes we find 
resentment against legislation in England to control the trade of the colonies 
in favor of the merchants and capitalists of the mother country. And the 
— ideas of the underlying causes of the Civil War need revision in 

the light of the revelation in this volume of the clash of economic interests 
between the New England manufacturers and western farmers and the 
politically dominant landed aristocracy of the South. The Civil War, we 
are led to understand, was a second Revolution, this time against the 
‘Southern aristocracy. 

This volume is also of special interest to us in the Orient in connection 
with the problem of America’s foreign policy or lack of policy. We are 
shown the constant struggle between the elements opposed to imperialistic 
tendencies, especially in the Pacific, and those who felt, as Commodore 
Perry expressed it, that “we cannot expect to be free from the ambitious 
longings of increased power, which are the natural concomitants of national 
success.” For example, the American flag is hoisted over Formosa in 1857 
by “a zealous commissioner in China” only to have it come down again for 
lack of support from a democratic Secretary of State at a time when the 
government was dominated by “Southern planters, cold to the pleas of the 
commercial interests” ! 

The revelations in this book of the cross-currents of thought and feeling 
that preceded and: precipitated the tragic Civil War, of the growth and 
sparrings of pdlitical parties, of the steady economic development and con- 
quest of the great western frontier, of the application of the results of 
science and invention in an age of the machine, of the growth and struggles 
of capital and labor, and of the “Insurrection Among Women” all furnish. 
os the writer at least, more interesting reading than the “best sellers” in 

ction. 

It is true that the writers often display a rather cynical tone, to let us see 
behind the scenes and reveal the less inviting sides of great men and 
movements. We instinctively rather resent this. Yet we shall have to let 
expert historians do the replying. 

In the latter part of the volume we have a running survey of the con- 
temporary social, political and economic life of the nation, a statement of 
America’s part in the Great War, of her progress in arts and letters, of the 
clash between theology and science’ (or rather between theologians and 
scientists), and of many other phases of American civilivation and life down 
to the time of Calvin Coolidge. | | 

F. R. Mitiican. 


Burninc Questions 1n Historic Curistianity. By Atrrep FautKNer. The Abing- 
don Press. pp. 232. 


This volume has an arresting title, and some of the questions with 
which it deals are certainly of great importance to institutional Christianity. 
The following are the headings of some of the more important chapters: 
“Did Christ Institute the Lord’s Supper?”. “Did the ot. Christians 
Worship Jesus?”’. “Were the Early Christians Trinitarians: 
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Historical Foundation of the Papacy Sound?”, These are certainly im- 
portant questions but can any of them be fairly described as “Burning.”? 
Still less does the title of the book seem appr riate to such topics as, “Was 
St. Patrick St. Patrick ?”, “Was Wesley a Pre-Millenarianist ?”, “Did Wesley 
Found the Methodist Episcopal Church?”. These two last questions might 
form appropriate subjects for discussion in a Methodist Theological Semin- 
ary, but to include them in a book sent forth to the world under the title 
“Burning Questions in Historic Christianity” is a little ludicrous, 

The author is a professor in an American Seminary and we might 
venture the guess that the contents of this volume formed the material 
for seminary lectures, The clear-cut conclusions reached would doubtless 
be approved by the generality of Evangelical Protestant Christians. But 
when, after perusing the volume, we recall the author’s statement in the 
preface, that he has sought to deal with the questions with the impartiality 
of the historian, seeking for truth regardless of consequences, we are com- 
pelled to reflect on how difficult it is for any of us to get beyond the 
restricted horizon of our own particular part of the wide field of historical 
truth. 

The book is intensely interesting: the style is vigorous: the author 
reveals considerable learning, quoting original sources and a variety of 
authorities. To those already of the author’s persuasion, the reasoning may 
seem convincing and the conclusions inevitable. But we are compelled to 
ask of a book which (notwithstanding the preface) is polemical and pro- 
pagandist in tone, what will the effect be on the minds of Catholic, or 
well-versed “Modernist” students? A fair array of historical facts is given 
as ground-work, but they are selected facts and the authorities ed are 
selected authorities,—inevitably so. No book can cover the w field in 
these questions. But unless'a fair representation is given of the reasons 
why a large, learned and weighty mass of opinion exists on the other side, 
the marshalling of a few facts and the quoting of a few authorities, followed 
by the clear-cut pronouncement of a conclusion, can only be described as 
‘special pleading,’ and the verdict, although definite, is not likely to be 
permanent. 

Theological and ecclesiastical questions need to be treated with the 
historical back-ground, but the study of history must be approached with 
minds open to all the light available, and the opinions of large communities 
differing from: our own must be treated with that grace which remembers 
that our most cherished persuasions may possibly be mistaken. 

The above criticism must not be taken as dissent from the general. 
position which the author of this book represents. On the contrary, the 
reviewer finds himself in agreement with him on most of the questions. 
It is, however, a matter of public and religious importance that problems 
for discussion in a theological seminary should not be elevated to the plat- 
form as “Burning Questions” vital to Christianity. Moreover, it is eminently 
desirable that treatment of very debatable questions should be of such a 
nature as to avoid any possible inference that those who think otherwise 
are ignorant or wilfully blind. 

It is scarcely likely that this volume will have wide circulation among 
the readers of the ‘REcorpER’ but the observations we have felt impelled to 
make regarding it have some appropriateness to the discussion of many 
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Humanity Uprooren. By Maurice Hinvus, with Introduction by Joan Dewey. Jona- 
than Cape & Harrison Smith, Publishers, New York. G$3.50. 


“This book is perhaps one of the most remarkable yet written on the 
Russian revolution. H. G. Wells says of it: “I’ve learnt more from it 
than I have from any other book I’ve read for years.” john Dewey says: 
“To read these ‘pages with sympathy is to travel the road of a liberal educa- 
tion.” | 
Maurice Hindus was born in a Russian village, He started for America 
at the age of 14. In 1923 he returned to Russia and spent a year: there 
wandering about its cities and villages. Since then he has visited Russia 
almost yearly, “roaming at leisure in Siberia, The Caucasus, the Volga 
region, the Ukraine, the Crimea and the far north.” He was told by Dr. 
Hu Shih that “what struck him most forcibly about the Russian revolution 
was the deliberate attempt to build a civilization. based: upon an entirely new 


‘In. his three chapters on Religion Maurice Hindus indicates the collapse 
of religion. It would seem that the Russian muzhik who took over his 
Christianity by edict of the Czars has had a very emotional, superstitious 
and also superficial conception of religion. Maurice Hindus quotes Arch- 
bishop Vvedensky as saying: “The extraordinary Byzantine glitter of our 
Orthodox services has. been our greatest curse. Our Church has striven 
after external gorgeousness at the expense of inner virtue, after showy 
splendour at the cost of spiritual perfection. It acquired pomp, power, 
riches, but lost its soul. Only now are we beginning to realize what a 
feeble spiritual infant our Orthodoxy has been. That is why it is disinte- 
grating.” | 
The fact is that in some parts of Russia, due to the overthrow of 
religious belief, many of the peasants are reverting to yet cruder and 
earlier superstitions and animistic beliefs. The youth of Russia are almost 
universally and blatently atheistic. Science is the rapier whereby religion 
is attacked and is to become its substitute. The private right of property 
is the right on which the Bolsheviks have centered their fiercest attacks. 
To them the one unforgiveable crime is the idea that a man can amass 
property for himself at the expense of others. This is human exploitation, 
and since capitalism is based principally upon the principle of exploitation 
he has declared war upon capitali 3 

Religion to him has utterly failed to eliminate the evils of human 
exploitation which, with uncontrolled competition, are the inevitable causes 


of recurrent wars. The only war-to him. which can end war is the war | 


of Communism against Capitalism. Education aims at the preparation of 
Russia’s youth for fitting into the social and economic life of the new 
Society. They are taught not to think in terms ‘of private profit, but in 
terms of:the profit of the community and of the state. War can only be 
ended when all humanity. is based upon the same principle. 3 

They laugh at the Kellogg Pact but accept it with eagerness because 
it gives them a breathing spell for the present when they cannot afford 
another war, but when as they hope, their system’ of cooperative farming 
will have gained economic strength for Russia, so that they may later 
renew their plans for an aggresive world: revolution. A communistic state 
when most successful will be regarded with the utmost jealousy and as a 


rival to be overthrown by capitalistic states. Therefore, capitalism must. 


be overthrown and Communism made universal. The communist hates 


— 
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pacifism. He is bent on war, but he believes that his war will prevent 
the recurrence of war. The youth of Russia’ are being imbued’ with the 
Crusader spirit, boisterous, self-confident and determined. 

His chapters on love, ‘the family, sex and women, are extremely interest- 
ing. There would seem to be a revolt against the former tendencies to 
unlimited promiscuity between the sexes, but there is no opprobium attached 
to free unions, marriage without registration, and to divorce. The state, 
however, takes a very uncompromising attitude toward the provision to be 
made: for children. Even the Jew would seem to be losing his faith and 
thousands of them are being forced to open up new lands and to become 
farmers. The Intelligentsia are used in institutions of learning and in 
certain scientific pursuits, but are also to be regarded with suspicion and 
to be replaced with inferior communist trained specialists, if at all possible. 

is regarded as the arch enemy of Russia with whom war is inevit- 
able. America though using the despised system of capitalism is far away 
and is admired for her efficiency. The lives of Edison and Ford are widely 
read. ‘Thousands of farming implements are bought from the U.S.A. The 
Russians believe that the methods of capitalism in America will bring about 
their own destruction. — 

This ‘book is not an attempt to give an opinion, rather it is to record 
a mass of impressions and to state the possible conclusions. The reviewer 
agrees that to read this book is “to travel the road of a liberal education.” 
Maurice Hindus has this remarkable statement, with which I close in order 
to stimulate the readers of this review to secure a copy of this book which 
everyone should read. He says: “Some day a wave of disillusionment 
may sweep over Russia and dissolve youth’s over-powering faith in itself 
and in its cause. If that time ever comes Russia will witness a suicide 
epidemic; the like of which the world probably has never known. For the 
present this faith, like a full moon, shines bright and clear.” ; . 


Asout Russia. By Sir Ernest J. P. — Ernest Benn Ltd., Bouveire House, 
Fleet Street, London. 6/ net. pp. 168 


This most instructive work was written by Sir Ernest Benn after 
having read “Humanity Uprooted.” In fact, he gives testimony to the value 
of the material which Maurice Hindus furnished in his work. Sir Ernest 
Benn first tells us why he refuses to go to Russia. He cannot take with him 
letters of introduction to members of the Government and members of the 
opposition. He could have no freedom in securing interviews at newspaper 
offices and in discussing with editors their opposing views. He would want 
to seek admission to clubs and institutes, attend lectures and debates; move 
freely about the country taking photographs, sketch, scribble, put his papers 
in his pocket and have them regarded as his personal and private property. 
He would have no freedom in interviewing the intellectuals. He says that 
on December 7, 1929, Moscow tells us that “a government purging com- 
mission” had examined 836 persons from the academy of science at Lening- 
rad and had distnissed 520 of them. Later another commission was sent 
to investigate the crirninal activities of these academicians. Every day of 
the week, according to the Bolshevik press, numbers of Russians are shot. 
No day is passed without executions of those suspected of counter-revolution- 
ary sympathies. 
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Sir Ernest- Benn condemms most emphatically the recognition of Russia 
fortified the Soviet government with their le, and given them a status 
which they could not have otherwise had. ar or work revolution are 
inevitable. He exposes the falsity of their statements by showing that on 
March 1918 the Eighth Congress of the Communist Party issued a manifesto 
showing that its labor code had an eight-hour working day for all workers 
as a maximum working time and for minors a day not exceeding six hours, 
In 1929 an official pamphlet of the Communist informs us that by 
the end of 1930 the total number working the shorter day will be one 
million. In 1919 it had been pei that the dictatorship of the 
proletariat had already: made ible for the first timte the full realization 
of the minimum program in the: domain of labor production. 

He quotes Maurice Hindus as saying: “Love as a separate emotion, 
as some distinctive and wondrous experience does not exist at all or only 
in the imagination of old maids and naive co-eds. Communists are possesed 
only of a physical urge, not a feeling, but a plain indispensable physical 
need.” He denies there is a similarity between the French revolution. and 
the Russian revolution. The French fought to establish liberty, equality 
and fraternity. There is no liberty in Russia. According to the present 
five-year plan, by the year 1933 the principle of equality and fraternity will 
apply to 15,724. , out of a population of 150,000,000. 

Sir Ernest Benn went to the Baltic states that border on Russia and 
found everywhere hatred and fear of the Russian regime and gives many 
instances of personal experience on the part of those people able to travel 
in Russia and who have relatives in Russia. In attempting to destroy the 
Sabbath, they have instituted a five-day week, and one household is mentioned 
where the father had his day off on unday, the mother on Wednesday and 
the children’s holiday was on Monday, thereby breaking up the we life. 
are exhibited to visitors to Moscow by Government guides. aa 
educational elementary school with six to seven hundred pupils. Photographs 
of the class-room are a regular feature in the Soviet weekly bulletin issued 
by the Society for cultural relations with foreign countries. There is also 
at Moscow not far removed from the school a very fine hospital built by 
the Germans before the war, but maintained by the Bolsheviks as another 
of the tourists’ show places, The tourist, however, is not informed that 
at one period in the summer of 1929 the maternity department of that 
particular hospital was housing over a hundred girls under fourteen years 
of from the Soviet co-educational school near by. 

author fears that England has lost her pre-war morale as exhibited 
in her present indifference towards conditions in Russia. He quotes Glad- 
stone’s speech at Liverpool on the Armenian massacres in 1896, also an 
extract from one of Pitt’s speeches delivered in 1792 on Africa, except that 
he changes the single word Africa to Russia in order to show that England 
is compromising with a situation near her door, which she would not have 


tolerated in days gone by. oh, OR: 


Tue OPPRESSION OF Reionsiee tn Russia. A Speech Delivered in the House of Lords 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury. Hodder & Stoughton, London. Price Fowrpence. 
This is a publication of the speech delivered by the Archbishop of 

Canterbury in the House of Lords on April 2nd, 1930. er 
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the restraint of the language used. In its description of events it does not 
rehearse the Red Terror period of Russia, but confines itself to recent 
regime. He says :—“In ta istic propagan as now being 

on through the ‘Union of Militant Godless’ the against religion 
has been renewed since the beginning of 1929, At present all charitable 
work is forbidden to religious organizations; such as reading rooms, sanitoria 
and medical aid.” Existing churches are very crowded simp because many 
other churches have been closed. In 1928, 359 churches, monasteries, 
$7 synagogues, and 38 mosques were closed. It is an appeal that His 
Majesty’s Government may be able to bring certain facts concerning religious 


“Tre Prostems or THe Pacrric, 1929” Recomp oF THE PROCEEDINGS oF THE 
NDLIFFE, Aéseorc ecretary, stitute acs lations lished 
the University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 697 pages. Price U.S. $5.00. 


This book is a large bulky volume. It would, however, have been very 
difficult to produce a smaller book without too great a sacrifice of very 
valuable material. The readers of the “REecorpeER” are all acquainted with 
the Institute of Pacific Relations and its contribution to the better under- 
standing of the international problems that center around the Pacific and 
its — promption of international good-will, | 

is divided into three parts. “Summary of Round-Table 

is the first part, which deals with such topics as Food and 

Ponaletion in the Pacific, Industrialization in the Pacific Countries, China’s 

Foreign Relations—Extra-Territoriality, Concessions and Settlements—the 

Financial Reconstruction of China and the Problems of Manchuria. Ap- 
pended to each one of these is a very valuable bibliography. 

The second part consists of “Documents” which provide most valuable 
data upon such important subjects as Index of the Physical Volume of 
Foreign Trade in China, the Tariff Autonomy of China, the Relinquishment 
of Extra-territoriality in China, the International Settlement at Shanghai, 
International Economic Cooperation in China, Japan’s position in Manchuria, 
Chart of Treaty Provisions for Peaceful Settlement among the Pacific States. 
It will be noted that practically every one of these documents is se 
related to China. This is not surprising as it is well understood by all 
that peace and international good-will in the Pacific is largely dependent 
upon a sympathetic understanding of China’s problems and her aspirations . 
which of course must be built upon an intelligent understanding of the facts 
that underlie these problems. 

The third portion of the book consists of a series of appendices, 
recording the personnel, the minutes and the program of the Conference, 
the Constitution of the Institute of Pacific Relations and the Report of the 
General Secretary. 

This report should be given careful study by every one: who wishes to 
acquaint himself with the Paciic ond. 
noteworthy organization, the Institute of Pacific Relations, is making toward 
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“Wier Horizons.” By Apams Century Co. $3.00 Gold. 

This is not a book to be read at one sitting. I have just tried it! But 
then neither is the dictionary or the Encyclopaedia Britannica. ‘Wider 
Horizons” is essentially a book of facts—402 pages of them including 
indexes—dealing with the stupendous changes that have taken place in the 
world since the turn of the twentieth century. | | 

But I would not give the impréssion that the facts are dry. Far from 
it. Anyone who has talked with Dr. Gibbons knows that he cannot be a 
dry speaker: neither is he a dry writer. He has arranged his facts in 11 
chapters and an appendix ranging all the way from “New Measurements 
of Time and Space” through “Women’s New in the World” to “War 
Against War.” | | 

As one reads this truly amazing array of facts dealing with most of 
the non-political factors in our modern life, he is astonished at the changes 
that have taken place within his lifetime. We are generally conscious of 
these changes piece meal but here we have them so arranged and systematized 
as to bring the first quarter of the 20th century before us in an interesting 
and informing way. It is a book worth reading and keeping for reference. 


og 
Correspondence 
Christ and Chinese Civilization. | logic and the inferences he draws: 
therefrom. 
ie tapalleseatie I do not purpose dealing with his 
The Chinese Recorder. paper in full as that would neces- 


sitate delving into the whole prob- 
Dear Sir:—I wonder if all your lem of the philosophy of life. I 
readers have had the same difficulty wish only to-point out a few things 
as I have had in: appreciating the that seem to me to be illogical. 
position and the logic of Mr. C. K. From a scientist I would have 
Chao in. his paper, “The Future | expected a more scientific analysis 
of Chinese Civilization.”* I gather | of his own country’s civilization as 
from a careful reading of this paper well as that of other nations. He 
that he thinks the Chinese people says the “Chinese are quite indif- 
have been and are too practical to ferent to religion.” How can he 
be ever given very much to religion, say this in the face of so much 
and that there is no hope whatever evidence of religion throughout the 
for Christianity ever gaining a foot- country, among both the educated 
ing in China. Missionaries are to and uneducated? Take one hundred 
be respected for their good inten- people in any section of China and 
tions but to be pitied for their out- seventy-five if not ninety-nine will 
look. This evidently is Mr. Chao’s tell you that they believe in the 
opinion and he is entitled to it, but existence of a spiritual world pop- 
it is my’ privilege to criticize his ulated by devils,: spirits and gods. 
oe | Paul commented on the evidence of 
*See, Cuinese Recorper, August, religion in Athens, Greece, where it 
1930, page 477. is recorded that they had 30,000 


T 
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. ‘China is said to be. able to 


boast of more. Speaking of foreign 
religions (Buddhist), he belittles its 
influence in China, and states that 
it was considered by some as un- 
worthy and dangerous to the well 
being of society. “It had, however, 
on its side the rulers of the state 
themselves who thought of enjoyi 


good fortune in the after world.” 
Here is the evidence of religion that 
permeates the whole fabric of Chi- 


nese civilization. 

In his analysis of a western 
people, whose influence he speaks 
of as dominating the whole world, 
it seems that he would attribute that 
dominance to “an inborn morbid 
activity”. ...“great physical vigor, 
....to conquer by sheer valor.” 
Does this show that he has made 
a scientific analysis of a western 
civilization? Can any one under- 
stand the civilization of China with- 
out some knowledge of Confucius 
and of Confucianism? Could Mr. 
Chao, therefore, give a proper analy- 
sis of Chinese civilization if he left 
out all reference to Confucianism? 
How much less can one undeistand 
the civilization of Western Europe 
apart from Jesus Christ and Chris- 
tianity? I question if very many 
people have ever died for Con- 
fucius. For Jesus millions have 
died and millions more are willing 
to die if necessary. In his analysis 
of Western Europe he stresses the 
physical strength and sheer valor of 


such men as Napoleon. Has Mr. 
Chao ever read what Napoleon said 


about Jesus? Religious liberty, 
freedom of conscience and speech 
and press together with political 


freedom, have all been fought for 


and won in the name of Christ and 
where such freedom has not been 
so bought it is not to be found. 
Has Mr. Chao really discovered 
the physical sciences that he covets 
for China? Ancient literature and 
art were saved by the Christian 
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Church. modern. education, 
universal and scientific, is an off- 


' spring of the Christian religion. It 


is only of recent years that any 
education, low or high, was carried 
on. outside the Christian Church. 
It is interesting to hear what Albert 
Einstein, the world’s most widely 
known scientist, has to say upon 
the relation of science and religion. 
I quote from the June Forum. 
“Speaking of the spirit that informs. 
modern scientific investigations, I 
am of the opinion that all the finer 
speculations in the realm of science 
spring from a deep religious feeling, 
and without these feelings they 
would not be fruitful... ..A practical 
philosophy would mean a philosophy 
of conduct, and I do not: think that 
science can teach men to be moral. 
I do not think a moral philosophy 
can ever be founded upon a scien- 
tific basis. You could not for in-. 
stance teach men to face death to- 
morrow in defence of scientific truth. 
Science has no power of that type 
over the human spirit. . . . The valua- 
tion of life and all its nobler expres- 
sions can only come out of the soul’s 
yearning toward its own destiny .... 
The intuitive and constructive spir- 
itual faculties must come into play 
wherever a body of scientific truth 
is concerned. A body of truth may 
be built up with the stone and mortar 


. of its own teaching, logically arrang- 


ed. But to build it up and to under- 
stand it, you must bring into play 
the constructive faculties of the 


artist. No house can be built with 


stone and mortar alone.” 


According to the above, religion 
has made science possible and with- 
out it science is not likely to be very 
fruitful. If the Chinese are too 
practical to have very much to do 
with religion, what hope are her 
western friends to have for her 
future ; especially, if all she decides 
to choose from that the West has 
is its science? After seeing the re- 
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sults of the materialistic phil 
of the past forty years from whi 


we are just emerging, educational 


leaders in other nations, East and 
West, are stressing the need of re- 


ligion in developing character. Only. 


in Russia and China is religion dis- 
credited by the leaders. 

Mr. Chao says civilization _ has 
“nothing to do with the freedom 
of worship.” How then does he 
account for pupils from church 


schools being boycotted by the . 


Government schools? With all 
missionaries I agree that the Go- 
vernment has the right to demand 
the registration of all schools and 
other institutions. But in the name 
of religious freedom, I hold that 
any religious body has the right to 
conduct schools on a religious basis 
for the benefit of her own children 
and for others in the community 
who prefer the advantages of such 
school training for their children, 
provided, of course that the work 
done in those schools is up to the 
standard. 

It is a distinctly Christian act to 
help China in philanthropic and ed- 
ucational work. It is indeed only 
the Christian spirit that makes pos- 
sible such work, but it is rather 
much tq expect men and women to 
sacrifice home and country for work 
that has no hope of perman : 
and missionaries feel this to be t 
case if religion cannot be used in 
developing character which after all 
is the purpose of the modern school. 
Ic is not ten parts correct to infer 
that schools and hospitals are con- 


[ October 


ducted as a means of propagating 
Christianity. These works are but 
the natural expression of Christian- 
ity and Mr. Chao has yet to show 
that universal education and hos- 


pitals are to be found apart from ' 


the direct or indirect influence of 
Christianity. I suggest that in 
seeking the fruit, it .wouk? be a 

” act to import the tree as 
well, Seek ye first the kingdom and 
its righteousness and all these things 


shall be added unto you. 


Christianity has already garnered 
from China many choice charac- 
ters, some from every class, so the 


work is not hopeless. Even in 


South China, where the people are 
more practical than in North China, 
I have met with Christians whose 
iritual fervor and ope in- 
ity to 


_ sight, whose grip of and 


the spirit of Christ are equal to 
anything I have seen in the West. 
Our work is not in vain. I firmly 
believe that some day, may be 100 
or 1,000 years hence, China, with 
other nations, will sit at the feet of 
Christ. The Chinese are a practical 
people, thank God, and I think we 
will not have to wait forty years, 
as in the case of Japan, before she 
will welcome the use of religion in 
developing character and citizen- 
ship. 
Sincerely yours, 
D. McRae. 

Shekkei, South China. — 
August 21st, 1930. 
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STUDENT CONFERENCES, 1930. 


Of the eleven conferences scheduled for this summer all except one 
duly met. These conferences were held in Manchuria, Hopei, Shansi, East 
China, Chengtu, North Fukien, Amoy-Swatow, Canton, and Yunnan. The 
total attendance was approximately 950. All but two were mixed conferences 
for men and women. 

The central theme for these conferences was, “The Creative Life”. 
“Discovery” and “adventure” were used as slogans in one conference. Taken 
together they were an attempt to make headway amid chaotic conditions in 
the intellectual and moral spheres of life and to meet present social challenges. 


The following is a list of the topics that one conference took up for 
discussion ; each delegate to choose only ae ics. They suggest the pro- 
blems now confronting Chinese students. aith and ‘the philosophy of 
life. 2. The life of fellowship. 3. Sex fa 4. The anti-Christian 
Movement. 5. The New (Proletarian) literature. 6. Vocation. 7. Higher 
education. 8. Rural service. 9. ey and war. 10. Student 
Christian organizations. 

One conference in particular revealed interesting developments. Six 
years ago the main responsibility for running it fell on the executive secre- 
tary. Now, although the secretaries still played a very important part behind 
the scenes, it was the students who kept the conference going. 
were its leaders; the secretaries only “advisers”. And the students showed 
surprisingly capable leadership both in judging and executing plans. On 
one occasion they worked until 2 a.m. to get material ready for the morning 
session. 

This conference impressed one with the earnestness and fearless- 
ness of students in the search for truth and their passion to translate faith 
into life, and theory into practice. The most popular topic was rural ser- 
vice. Intimate talks with the students revealed that they were indeed in 
earnest about this. As a result of the discussion thereon, forty students 
organized themselves into a group for the improvement of rural life. 


Another very interesting feature was the evangelistic nature of the 
conference, though along very unorthodox lines. Over thirty students out 
of a total of 220 signed a pledge card to strive to know Jesus and to live in 
his spirit. To help these students the student union appointed a special 
committee. 

The spirit of the conference was excellent throughout. The social 
relations between men and women were, on the whole, natural, and whole- 
some. In the matter of leadership, contrary to expectation, it was the 
women who dominated. 
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Work and Workers 


_ New Catholic University in Pe- 
king.—The new building of the 
Peking Catholic University has a 
frontage of 400 feet with a depth 
of 260 feet. Its three floors are ar- 
ranged about two extensive quad- 
tangles. It will accommodate 400 
pupils and has an auditorium 
which will seat 1,000. The Chi- 
nese motif prevails throughout the 
architectural scheme. It 1es 
the former palace grounds of Prince 
Ts’ai T’ao. This is the first unit 
of what will be a major Catholic 


educational institution in the Far 


Fast. American Benedictines are 
responsible for this enterprising 
venture. 


Historic Church Has New 
, Building—To commemorate the 
landing of Rev. Jonathan Lees, 
founder of the London Missionary 
work to Tientsin in 1862, a church 
was erected near the north end of 
Taku Road in that city in 1885. It 


was sacrified in the Boxer holo- | 


caust. Another building took its 
place in 1907. In 1915 the Taku 
Road church was united with the 
Tientsin Anglo-Chinese Church. 
About two years ago Dr. Lavington 
Hart made a preliminary sketch for a 
new building for this united church. 
On November 8, 1929, Dr. C. Y. 
Cheng, Moderator of the Church of 
Christ in China, formally opened 
the doors of a completed new 
building for this historic church. 
It is now known as the Taku Road 
Christian Church, being one of the 
several independent churches which 
are the fruit of the work of the 
London Missionary Society. 


Nanking Theological Seminary. 
—This Seminary is supported by 
five groups, Presbyterian Church in 
U. S. A., Presbyterian in U. S., 
Methodist Church, north and south 


Francis 


and United Christfan Missionary 
Society. Dr. Li Tien-lu, formerly 
of Shantung Christian University, 
has recently joined the staff. Mr. 
. Price is to serve as 


advisor in Religious Education. 


‘Two courses are at present offered, 


Seminary Diploma Course and B.D. 
Four points are emphasized in its 
work, careful examination of can- 
didates, spiritual nourishment, truth 
according to the Holy Scriptures 
and practical evangelism. 
Famine Relief:—Seventy-six 
gangs of thirty-one men each are at 


‘work on famine preventive labor 


relief projects at Wukung, 190 i 
(63 miles) west of Sian, Shensi 
Province, according to a report re- 
cently received by the China Inter- 
national Famine Relief Commission 
from Messrs. L. V. Cummings and 
S. Henry Chuan, engineers, who 
are on the spot directing the task. 
Two cliffs have been cut down for 
the main job and gangs are at work 
on each side for a distance of fif- 
teen li, they reported. Appalling 
conditions were noticed by both of 
them as they covered the distance 
on foot daily, thirty li and back, 
cutting through the fields and visit- 
ing villages. They told of watch- 


ing families actually eating weeds 


and grass. “There is no work for 


‘them, no crops because the locusts 


and grasshoppers have eaten up 


what the drought spared, and sold- 


iers and bandits have taken their 
possessions,” they wrote. Taxes 
are collected in the form of bedding 


‘and cooking utensils when money is 


lacking. The le are willing to 
work for their food, these two 
C.1.P.R.C. representatives report. 
“Some have come from as far as 
forty or fifty lito work. Many are 
waiting now, having stayed four 
days, two days without food, 
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hoping we could get some more 
money and so hire them.” A total 
of 2,382 men already are being em 

in that single district. The 
project is 
of fifteen hours work a day. Taken 
from report of China International 
Famine Relief Commission, August 
30, 1930. 


Converting Bandits.—Famine, it 
is urged, is one cause of banditry. 
This being so, famine relief becomes 
an effective agency in suppressing 


bandits. This is the opinion of 


Mr. John Earl Baker, Director of 
relief operations for the China In- 
ternational Famine Relief Commis- 
sion. In one district where these 
lawless gentry held sway he secured 
a proclamation from them to re- 
spect the relief organization’s flag. 
Bandits do not interfere with pay- 
ments to famine workers on relief 
projects because they are receiving 
the same help. “In other words”, 
he continues, “the bandits are not 
bandits because they are criminals, 
but. because they are confronted 
with absolute starvation and inabil- 
ity to go peacefully to work as they 
would prefer; and when a job is 
given them they are no longer ban- 
dits.” This is not intended to deny 
the seriousness of the bandit pro- 
blem but to suggest one peaceful 
way of solving it. On relief pro- 
jects around Sian “the men are sim- 


ply tumbling in on us clamoring for 


work.” Altogether about 5,000 are 

at work involving an expenditure 
of about $75,000 a month. Pin 
pricks often trouble famine work- 
ers. Human weaknesses in hand- 
ling relief funds sometimes appear. 
Mission stations are not always 
confident of their own staffs i in this 
regard. Nevertheless “valuable 
famine preventive projects are go- 
ing ahead and masses of hungry 
are being given a new lease 
of life”. 
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Pastoral Letter From Dr. Ka- 
gawa.—"“It was quite an inspira- 
fion to me to be for a few days 
with the most devoted missionaries 
and pastors of China. I hope the 
Lord will bless all Christian work- 
ers in China, and I pray that He 
will shorten the time when the 
Kingdom of God will approach to 
China. I feel that the great Re- 
public of China is facing a crisis in 
every point, but I am convinced that 
the greatest need above all is a 
spiritual revolution. This spiritual 
revolution must begin within the 
family system and with the purifica- 
tion of the Church. 

I felt somewhat distressed about 


the compromise of Christianity with 


the Old Testament type of family 
life, which gives an excuse for the 
Communists to attack Christianity. 
Therefore we Christians must stand 
strictly on a New Testament basis, 
living godly before Christ.- I know 
there are many saints in the great 
Republic of China, and many are 
serving Christ with saintly charac- 
ter. I pray that the numbers of 
these people may be increased. Such 
will smash all kinds of persecutions 
with their courage and forbearance. 
I know that the blood of these pre- 


_ decessors, who stood the persecu- 


tions of the Boxer uprising and the 
many hardships of the past, has 
not been shed in vain. I know that 
the more blood is shed for Christ, 
the more will the root of the Church 
be deepened. And I know the vic- 
tory is sure for Christ, in the great 
valley of the Yangtse.” 


Glimpses of Medical Mission 
Work.—At the annual meeting of 
the North China Mission of the 
work connected with the Southern 
Baptists interesting and hopeful 
glimpes of conditions and the by- 
products of medical mission work 
were given. Workers at Pingtu, 


Shantung, reported a lessening of 
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also recorded. Before there was a 
hospital at Pingtu Mr. Ku Wen-tan 
entered the hospital at Laichowfu 
tra rom Heilungkiang 
becoming sick as a result of his 
long journey. At first he refused 
to listen to the Gospel. But kind- 
ness won his heart and he became a 
Christian. He then returned to 
Heilungkiang, where he had been 
an interpreter for the Russians con- 
nected with the building of the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway, and started 
Christian work. The church which 
developed as the fruit of his effort 
now has ‘two hundred members, and 
owns its own church building. 


Christian Progress in Korea 
Summarized.—“It was not until 
1885 that organized and definite 
efforts were made to establish the 
Christian Church in Korea. That 
year saw the coming of representa- 
tives of both the Presbyterian and 
the Methodist churches, and marks 
the geal beginning of Protestant 
work here.. The progress made 
during these intervening forty-five 
seen by. present-day 
figures. 


[October 


“Of the total of 474 foreign mis. 
sionaries, 88 men and 77 women 
are engaged in evangelistic work: 
31 men and 53.women in education: 
33 men and 35 women in medical 
work; 10 in miscellaneous lines 
(agriculture, etc.) ; and the balance 
of 147 are wives, most of whom are 
active assistants in the whole pro- 


“For the work in hand the several 
Boards grant annually about 1,900. 
000 , and the native churches 
contribute about 1,300,000 yen. 
There are 3,000 church buildings, 
and 3,800 other places where Chris- 
tian services are held. The total 
membership is 108,000 and adher- 
ents estimated at about 220,000. 
Of Sunday schools there are 4,000, 
with 15,000 teachers, and 185,000 
pupils attending. In education there 
are 400 schools for boys, with 1,00 
teachers and 30,000 pupils; 170 for 
girls, with 580 teachers, and 14,000 
pupils; and about 200 mixed prim- 

schools with 500 teachers and 


pupils. Of kindergartens 


there are 170, with 330 teachers, 
and about 7,000 children. There 
are also 22 hospitals and 25 dis- 
pensaries, and 68 medical missionar- 
ies in service.” egationalist. 
July 24, 1930, page 109. | 

“Communism” in Poseh, K wang- 
si—Po-seh, near the western 
border of Kwangsi, has passed 
thnough devastating ‘times as the 
result of “Communist” rai’s and 
occupations. For two months be- 
fore February 11, 1930 they had 
been in control, causing great loss 
to business and of property and 
lives. After that date, for a short 
while, the community tried to re- 
turn to normalcy, its erstwhile de- 
predators having retreated to moun- 
tain fastnesses. Then the chaos of 
civil war provided them another 
opportunity. Raids on _ nearby 
towns and villages created a reign 
of fear lest they return to 


— 
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ment as war. 
Laichowfu reported that political 
conditions had been less strenuous 
during the last year. In neither 
center was work interfered with. 
In both places, however, military 
patients were prominent. In Lai- 
chowfu the military authorities paid 
better for the treatment given their 45 
: wounded. At Pingtu the military 
patients gave less trouble than for- 
, merly, most of the accounts due 
| were paid by them and the general 
made a substantial contribution to 
the hospital as an evidence of ap- 
preciation of its work. At Lai- 
chowfu some of the soldiers pro- 
| fessed conversion. One notable by- 
product of medical mission work is 
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1930] : 
Po-seh which had provided the 


Kwangsi soldiers with four 
flags emblazoned with the mot- 
to, “Exterminate the Reds”. 
Refugees seeking safety from raid- 


ed centers brought in tales of horror 
that added to the already prevailing 
fear. This was htened by a 


mutiny of soldiers which was sup- 
pressed ruthlessly and with indes- 
cribable methods by other soldiers. 
The “Communists” took advantage 
of these conditions and converged 

Po-seh from three directions. 
The whole city got busy erecting 
defenses. The threat was tempor- 
arily held off by the arrival of 
troops from Nan-ning. During the 
absence of the raiders, and even 
during the time of planning for 
defense, some Christian work was 
carried on. But since the Nan- 
ning troops planned to leave and 
trouble was expected the missionar- 
ies were urged by military and civil 
friends to leave with them. So on 
May 1 they left on what proved to 
be the last fleet of boats to leave 
Po-seh. For protection the boats 
were made into a veritable gunboat 
flotilla. Po-seh was actually looted 
by these “Reds” on June 28, con- 
siderable damage being done to 
mission as well as other property. 


Contribution of Medical Mis- 
sionaries—Dr. Robert E. Brown 
delivered an address on “Contribu- 
tions which “Medical Missionaries 
Can Still Make in China” at the 
Conference on Medical Missions, 
held in Clifton Springs, New York, 
in February, 1930. This address 
has been published in pamphlet 
form. From this pamphlet the two 
following quotations are taken. “It 
is only since 1900 that the first mis- 


sion medical colleges were estab- 


lished, and at present there are not 
more than half a dozen Grade A 
schools, with less than 1,000 gradu- 
ates. This shows what a small be- 
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ginning has been made in the pre- 
paration of a Christian medical 
— Furthermore, when it is 

own that there is approximately 
one hospital bed in China for every 
25,000 of population, and in the 
province of Anhwei, where Wuhu 
is located, there are over 70,000 
people for one hospital bed, as com- 
— to 270 people per bed in the 

nited States, we can appreciate 
the task of the coming medical pro- 
fession of providing not only beds 
and doctors, but the intelligence 
among the people to use these beds 
and doctors. 

“If another illustration from Wu- 
hu may be permitted it will be a 
case in point. Twelve years ago a 
severe cholera epidemic visited the 
city. The hospital tried to do some 
relief work but opposition develop- 
ed and the bodies of cholera victims 
who died in the hospital were shown 
in the city as victims of the foreign 
doctors. Gradually friendships 
were made, an anti-smallpox cam- 
paign was successful and attracted 
attention. Health education and 
further cholera work were mention- 
ed favorably in the local papers. In 


the last outbreak of cholera, after 


ten years of these efforts, the citi- 
zens brought $400 to the hospital 
and asked us to take charge of the 
cholera work. A year later the new 
national government appointed the 
writer as health adviser to the 
mayor. Cooperation along these 
lines with the new government and 
the leading local people is a con- 
tribution which the medical mission- 
ary is eminently fitted to make. 
As long as we have men like 
Dr. J. H. Liu at the head of the 
Ministry of Health and men like 
Dr. Wu Lien Teh, Dr. F. C. Yen, 
and Dr. Arthur Wu, prominent in 


the medical profession, we can be 
assured of the most friendly re- 
ception of any assistance given in 
a friendly spirit.” 


> 
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Notes. on Contributors 


Rev. Sten M.A., B.D., le. the, Missionary Society 
located in Taohualuen, Yiyang, Hunan. He arrived in China in 1910. 


Rev. A. R. Kastan is the General Executive ‘Secretary of the Provisional General 
Assembly of the Church of Christ in China. He arrived in China in 1901. _ 

Rev. A. O, Riven is a missionary of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions located in Foochow, Fukien. He arrived in China in 1926. 


Rev. R. W. Rosinson is a missionary of the American Board of 
for Foreign Missions located in Paotingfu, Chihli. 


Hsu Pao-cHren (P. C. Hsu), M.A., is professor in Yenching University, 


Mr. FREDERICK Lee is a missionary of the Seventh Day Adventist Mission Board. 
He arrived in China in 1925. He was formerly Superintendent of = Central China 
Mission being located in Hankow. He now resides in Shanghai and is engaged in 
literary work, 

Rev. T. W. Doucias James is a member of the Swatow Mission of the Pres- 
byterian Church of England. He arrived in China in 1910. 


Rev. E. K. Hicpon is Executive Secretary of the National Christian Council of 
Islands. He is also Vice-Presicent of the Union Theological Seminary 
a. 


“7 THE ACTING EDITOR. 


During the absence of the Editor from May 1 to September 15, 1930, 
partly on account of health, Dr. Robert F. Fitch cheerfully assumed. the 
duties of the editorial chair. In appreciation of his services the Editorial 
Board took the following action. “Resolved, that, the Chairman and the 
Editor convey to Dr. Robert F. Fitch, on behalf of the CHINESE RECORDER, 
their hearty and deep appreciation of his faithful and efficient service as 
Acting Editor of the CHINESE RECORDER during the absence of the Editor 
on a four months’ vacation”. To this the Editor would like to add a per- 
sonal word. Dr. Fitch assumed these responsibilities during the burden and 
heat of a Shanghai summer, and thus permitted the Editor to go off and 
have a good time. It was, furthermore, eminently fitting that the son of the 
Editor’s esteemed predecessor, Dr. G. F. Fitch, should thus for a time carry 
the burden so long and ably borne by his father. Both Editor yy Editorial 
Board greatly appreciate the generous help rendered by Dr. F. Fitch. 
In the above, we are sure, the constituency of the CHINESE Raat will 


also heartily concur. 


OBITUARY. 


Herbert Allen Beck, youngest child of Rev. and Mrs. Karl H. Beck of 
the R.C.U.B. Mission at Yochow, Hunan, departed his life at the Country 
es Shanghai, August 18th, 1930. Burial was in the Hungjao Ceme- 

ts, Shanghai. Herbert would have been five years old on December 15th, 
Heartfelt sympathies are extended parents, brother and sisters from 
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